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An INVITATION to all SURVEY READERS 


THE SURVEY 
112 EAST 19TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


DEAR X: 


To some of us Spring means trout brooks and other 
things delectable. Those who stick at desks must 
fish as we may. We have been “ whipping ” the sub- 
scription lists of THE SURVEY; bent on new readers, 
or old, who might perchance wish to join the goodly 
fellowship of Survey Associates. 


There are reasons aplenty—printing bills up 25% 
and paper 334%, with a crowded calendar of mat- 
ters to be covered, investigated, interpreted. If we 
- can but muster the 1500 members, set as the year’s 
goal, they will keep us from having to whittle down 
the new standards in issues and staff-work which I 
hope have kindled your interest as they have en- 
grossed ours. 


Holding my thumbs, then, and breathing prayers 
to St. Peter and Izaak Walton and all patrons of fish- 
ery, I send you this invitation which is the more 
serious because lightly cast. May we have your 
check or pledge for $10 and add your name to the 
900 Cooperating Subscribers enrolled in our issue 
of March 27. 


Here’s hoping, that, like Spring (or was it Sum- 
mer?) in the old verse you will be 
“tcumen in”! 
THE EDITOR. 


READY for your REPLY 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


enclose 


ats etna $10 as my contribution to this year’s roster of Cooperating Subscriptions. 


Note :—A $10 Cooperating Subscription covers the regular $4 subscription, plus a contribution to the 
educational and field work of the magazine and National Council. It makes such a subscriber eligible 
oor election as a Survey Associate for the current year, but creates no financial liability, nor promise 
of renewal. 


(The fiscal year ends September 30, 1920) 
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The REPLY of one READER 


ProviDENCE, R. L., 
March 31, 1920 


My pear Mr. Epiror: 


Trout fishing is still an experience be 
yond me, but Sir Izaak is not. Were yes 
quite fair to play on our spring sensibilitie 
and call to mind things “ which I have hear 
formerly, but had quite forgot?” Beside 
you must have known how the compas 
swung for 

“ when the wind is South 

It blows your bait in the fish’s meuth.” 
I’ve wanted to send a cheque for a lo 
time and today I shut my eyes to my bam 
balance (there still is one) and subtracte 
ten dollars. Good Fortune to the SurRvE 
Mr. Piscator. You are a very ingenio 
and compleat angler. 


Yours in the Art, 
X. 


by way of a 
DUSTY 
MILLER 


RY 
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EI IS IS hdl AE SAAMI SVR LISS ES I 
HAVE you a February 21 Survey? If you have this issue and do 
tot bind or save your copies, the SURVEY would esteem its return to 
the office (112 E. 19 street) a great favor. We have run out of 
itock of this number and are unable to fill orders from libraries and 
stitutions. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


N Mrs. Humphry Ward, England has lost not only one of 
L:-: foremost novelists but also a most original innovator of 

neighborhood work. Opened in 1897, Passmore Edwards. 
Settlement, because of its situation in the heart of Bloomsbury, 
always has had an enviable attraction for settlement residents; 
but the number and quality of outside voluntary workers 
associated with it has largely been due to Mrs. Ward’s brilliant 
leadership and to the enthusiasm with which she helped to 
work out ideas that originated with others. One of the most 
fruitful of these innovations was the vacation school, the first 
of its kind, established in the Duke of Bedford’s garden in 
Bedford Square. Initiated by Mrs. Ward some twenty-five 
years ago, the play center movement received official recogni- 
tion in 1917 by being made eligible to receive grants from the 
national Board of Education. Many of the early “ experi- 
mentees” of the play school, subjects of innumerable news- 
paper articles and imitators the country over, are now among 
the most energetic and successful club leaders of the settle- 
ment. During the war, the house on Tavistock Place helped 
to train many women for social, service, while Mrs. Ward 
herself and some of the older residents were active in war 
service in France. 


NORTH CAROLINA TRAINING SCHOOL 

N important social and educational development in the 
A south is the recent opening at the University of North 

Carolina of a School of Public Welfare. Thus the State 
of North Carolina, already in the front line in progressive so- 
cial legislation, plans to place more trained social leaders in the 
field. President Chase in his recommendation to the Board of 
Trustees of the University emphasized the importance of the 


school in its relation to universal educational policy. He said: 


Nothing is more clear than that, if the citizenship of state and 
nation is to grapple successfully with the ever more complex prob- 
lem of modern democracy, if popular government is to work effec- 
tively in these confusing times, our educational system as a whole 
must stress as never before the instruction of our youth in matters 
of the common weal. A knowledge of the fundamental laws of 
society, of what democracy really means and what its problems are, 
a spirit of social mindedness which leads the individual to look be- 
yond himself and to think of himself in relation to his community— 
these things are more and more requisite for good citizenship. The 
social sciences, including economics, history, government, and sociol- 
ogy in its various aspects, must receive a new and more intense em- 
phasis in the higher education of the future. North Carolina, feeling 
her way toward the solution of new social problems consequent upon 
the. growing complexity of her life, with a new program of social 
legislation, needs and will need leaders well-trained in the funda- 
mentals of their task. 


The school will emphasize special training in the social 
sciences; vocational training for social work and public wel- 
fare; social engineering and university and research work, in 
which special efforts will be made to contribute to information 
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From the Day and the Warheit, New York 


7 “PTUEYN SY 


HE “ DECORATES” HER 


concerning social needs and possibilities in the state. The 
American Red Cross will conduct, during the summer, an in- 
stitute extending twelve weeks. Lecturers from Columbia, the 
New York and Pennsylvania schools of social work, and from 
North Carolina itself will make up the summer faculty. 


THE TORNADO 


ED CROSS “disaster relief” in America, of the type 
R tix for years gripped the minds of the people, has 

scarcely been heard from since the large development of 
that organization on a war basis. But with the tornado of 
last week emergency relief funds have again been appropriated 
and trust funds for dependents of some of the victims may be 
established. 

From Red Cross headquarters in Chicago the SuRvEY is 
informed that the tornado swept through the western and 
northern suburbs of that city, the adjacent rural territory west 
of the city, through the city of Elgin and affected parts of 
southern Michigan. The area was not densely populated, and 
while the property loss was great, the number of casualties on 
the whole was surprisingly small. 

About one hundred homes were destroyed in Melrose Park, 
Maywood, Bellwood, Dunning, Clearing and other suburbs of 
Chicago. At Elgin, twenty homes were demolished, and at 
Plainfield, Illinois, ten. So far as is known, there were four- 
teen deaths in and around Chicago, seven in Elgin, one at 
Hart, Michigan, and seven at Fenton, Genesee county, Michi- 
gan. The number of injured in and around Chicago was 
small; 20 cases are reported from Elgin and 17 in Plainfield. 

In Chicago none of the industrial plants in the area affected 
by the storrn were damaged. In Elgin the storm struck the 
business district and damaged business houses. The loss in 
buildings there is estimated at over $1,000,000, and to this 
should be added the loss of stocks—in one instance an entire 
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department store was destroyed. Two churches in Elgin « 
lapsed, and also the opera house. In and near Plainfi 
damage was done to twenty-five farm buildings. 
The Chicago chapter, American Red Cross, ordered 
mobilization of nurses and disaster relief workers, and offe/ 
Red Cross aid to the mayor of Melrose Park. Local resou 
had covered all immediate requirements, but early the morr 
following the tornado the executive secretary of the Chici 
chapter, five disaster relief workers and four Red Cross nw 
reached Melrose Park and at once began taking care of 
emergency calls for relief. Within twenty-four hours 
the catastrophe all the affected districts in the jurisdiction 
the chapter were visited by Red Cross representatives. _ 
Ten thousand dollars for emergency relief was voted by; 
Red Cross the day following the disaster. The West Sul 
ban Tornado Relief Committee, organized by officials of 
western suburbs of Chicago, and cooperating closely ¥ 
the Red Cross, is collecting funds in those suburbs and | 
appealed to the towns of northern Illinois for financial as: 
ance. A committee appointed by Mayor Thompson of Chic 
is making a campaign in that city for funds, which wil 
turned over to the Red Cross for administration. 
As yet no plans for rehabilitation have been made, bur 
most of the people affected are of small means, they will pj 
ably have to be aided in reestablishing their homes, and t 
funds may be established for dependents. 


"ALL FOOLS DAY IN NEW YORK” 


HE so-called New York State welfare bills (the ex 

hour day, the minimum wage, and health insurance bi 

have not been reported out of committee at Albany. 

is now too late to have them brought before the represe: 
tives of the people of New York at this session. Asser 
man Brady, chairman of the Labor and Industries Commu 
when asked by representatives of the League of Women V¢ 
why he had not bolted the majority caucus, replied that! 
he done so, he ‘“‘ would have ruined his political career.” 
On the other hand the same group of legislators 
have held these bills in coramittee have been occupied 
the expulsion April 1, of the five Socialist assembly{ 


I REPRESENTATIVE 
| GOVERNMENT 
NY. STATE 


“ BUSTED ” 


/ 


‘representatives of a minority party. By this action some 
,000 voters have been disfranchised. “The verdict, which 
indemns the men not as individuals but as the representatives 
yf a party, means that for the future some 160,000 members 
f the Socialist Party in the state—130,000 of whom are in 
York city alone—will be denied the right to seat a 
spresentative of their party, and that the increasingly large 
mber of non-Socialists who cast their ballots for Socialist 
didates will be denied their rights as citizens. For the 
rst time an entire party delegation has been ejected from 
1 legislative body in the United States. In spite of the over- 
ming vote against them in the Assembly it is significant 
hat the Judiciary Committee, before whom they were tried, 
ras divided in its recommendations. Three reports were 
ented. But seven out of the thirteen members signed the 
jority report, which recommended the expulsion of the 
ire group of Socialists, five members presented a minority 
eport urging the reseating of the Socialists, while a single 
‘ember went on record for the expulsion of three of the 
Socialists against whom specific charges had been made, and 
the reseating of the other two. Adler, the majority leader, 
vho introduced the suspension resolution, cast his vote in the 
sembly in accord with the latter recommendation. 
Virtually the entire majority report is given over to the 
ment that the Socialist party is disloyal—‘ perpetual 
itors”” its members are called. It recommends the enact- 
nent of legislation to bar the Socialist party from the polls, 
“until it purges itself of principles and practices which are 
d to be disloyal and treasonable to the government of the 
ate and nation.” 

‘Tht reports of the Judiciary Committee were not handed 
0 the Assembly until March 30. A vote, therefore, could 
be taken before March 31, after which date, according 
6 the state law, a special election to fill vacancies cannot be 
balled. 

he New York Times of April 2, editorially backs the 
ion of the assemblymen: 


. The vote taken in the Assembly yesterday was as clearly and 
lemonstrably a measure of national defense as the vote of Congress 
Jeclaring war against Germany. The Assembly finds and 
lecides that the Socialist organization, by its very nature, is in- 
apable of sending men to Albany who can conscientiously take and 
sep me oath to support the Constitution of the State of New York. 
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“Tt seemed at times as if every man one met had a bottle 
of old-time whisky on his hip and was ready to share t. 
The cloakroom of the Assembly reeked of alcohol, and 
most of the breaths one encountered in the lobby were 
redolent of the still.’-—Nrw YorK GLOBE. 


These five men never were entitled to their seats, they failed in the 
first essential qualification of membership in the Assembly. .. . 


The New York World pledging its support for the re- 
election of the assemblymen says: 


. . The political and economic beliefs of the five Socialists ex- 
pelled from the Assembly of the State of New York has become of no 
importance in relation to the vital issue that is raised by their ex- 
pulsion. The action of the Assembly makes the reestablish- 
ment of representative government the vital concern of every man 
and woman in New York who believes in American institutions and 
is determined to maintain them. 


APPROVED SOCIAL AGENCIES 


NE hundred and twenty-three national organizations 

which appeal to the general public for funds to support 

social, civic, or philanthropic work are listed by the 
National Information Bureau in its bulletin of approved agen- 
cies just issued. All these organizations, including 81 whose 
werk is permanent and 42 whose concern is only with 
war relief or reconstruction, have filed full information with 
the bureau in regard to their work and have definitely accepted 
its standards of responsibility and efficiency. The aggregate 
budgets of these 123 organizations for the year 1920 amount 
to approximately $160,000,000. ‘The bulletin also lists four 
organizations which have complied with all the requirements 
of the bureau but which, because of their distinctly religious 
nature, are not included within the field of formal endorse- 
ment. The 1920 budgets of these organizations amount to 
$176,463, 473. The bulletin includes propagandist organiza- 
tions of various sorts, some of which are diametrically opposed 
to each other in purpose. As an impartial investigating 
agency, the bureau does not express a judgment concerning 
the purposes of organizations where the value of those aims is 
open to legitimate difference of opinion. It does, however, 
indicate by its approval that those who wish to further the 
work in question can have full confidence in the approved or- 
ganization. 

The publication of this bulletin marks the second stage of 
the bureau’s effort to bring about a progressive improvement 
in the methods and relations of social welfare organizations 
of national and interstate scope. During the first few months 
of its work, under the name of the National Investigation 
Bureau, it confined its attention to war relief. It was able 
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to exert a useful influence in this chaotic field not only through 
the suppression and exposure of fraudulent and improper ap- 
peals but through constructive suggestions to legitimate agen- 
cies. Some examples of service of this sort are given in the 
adjoining box. After its reorganization last summer, the 
bureau turned its attention to the task of unitisg the responsi- 
ble, permanent social organizations of the country in support 
of its initial standards. In this task the bureau has made a 
number of recommendations for the improvement of their 
methods, recommendations readily accepted. The bureau has 
offered opportunity to every organization (within the field 
of its endorsement) which has come to its attention to 
meet its requirements. The almost unanimous approval 
which this effort has received is indicated by the bulletin. At 
the same time, the bureau has necessarily been investigating 
many organizations the purpose or methods of which have 
proved to be questionable and which have not received its 
endorsement. In many cases, as a result the bureau has 
checked the appeal of organizations it considers undesirable. 
Certain appeals will shortly be listed in a cautionary bulletin 
to be circulated exclusively among the members of the bureau 
for their confidential information. The Survey directs its 
readers’ attention to the breadth of this work in view of an 
erroneous construction placed by some reader on a passage in 
the article entitled The Life Line, in the issue of February 7. 


@) RGANIZATIONS are approved by the National 
Information Bureau on the basis of their conformity 
with the following standards. ‘Typical examples of the 
application of each standard are given below. 


1. Active and responsible governing body holding regular 
meetings, or other satsfactory form of administrative control. 
“The trustees appointed three weeks ago a committee of 
which I am chairman to draw up a plan of reorganiza- 
tion and report to them. On that committee are seven 
men (besides myself) all of them men of standing in 
the community and good business men. We have care- 
fully gone over the constitution and by-laws introducing 
those features that your bureau recommends. Four of 
these men are prepared to serve as trustees, and all of 
us are going to get behind them and help put the 
upon a sound financial basis.” [A letter from a 
relief institution. ]. 


2. A legitimate purpose with no avoidable duplication of 
the work of another efficiently managed organization. 
A $2,000,000 health project was not well integrated with 
existing plans. After a careful investigation, the bureau 
secured the agreement of those interested to cut the budget 
to $100,000 per year and to carry on the work in full 
cooperation with other agencies. Consolidation of dupli- 
cating activities has been secured in several instances. 


3. Reasonable efficiency in conduct of work, management 
of institutions, etc., and a reasonable adequacy of equipment 
for such work, both material and personal. 

A well-liked relief agency, which had been operating on 
a diffuse and somewhat ineffective plan, invited the 
bureau to suggest detailed changes. This was done, and 
a new program, involving a definite alteration of plan 
and greatly increased effectiveness, was adopted. 

4. No solicitors on commission or other commission methods 
of raising money. 

Five of the largest professional campaign promoters have 
agreed, at the suggestion of the bureau, to accept no com- 
mission contracts in this field. The bureau has been 
instrumental in preventing enterprises in which the com- 
missions to solicitors ran as high as 50 per cent. 


5, Non-use of the “remit or return” method of raising 
money by the sales of merchandise or tickets. 

One of the most active and enterprising relief agencies 

was arousing widespread suspicion among business men 
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THE SETTLEMENTS’ PROTEST ~ 
Nine: that there has been time for a clear analysis’ 


interested persons of the scope of a bill “‘ in relatiom 

the licensing and supervision of schools and sch 
courses,” introduced into the New York legislature th 
weeks ago as one of the proposals of the Lusk committee | 
the Survey for March 27, page 799], opposition to 
measure has gathered headway. The United Neighborhi 
Houses of New York, which see in the bill a source of dans 
for all settlement clubs and classes, the New York Schood 
Social Work, the City Club, the Civic Club, the Citize 
Union, a group of protestant churches, bodies of organi, 
labor and other organizations and individuals have protes4 
against its passage. | 

The language of the bill is clear: 


No person, firm, corporation, association or society shall cond 
maintain or operate any school, institute, class or course of insts 
tion in any subjects whatever without making application for 
being granted a license from the University of the State of New 
te so conduct, maintain or operate such institute, school or class. 


The bill then provides that the application for such lice 


shall be accompanied with a verified statement showing the f 
poses for which the school, institute or class is to be maintained :| 
conducted, and the nature and extent and purpose of the instruct 
to be given. No license shall be granted for the conduct of any s| 
school, institute or class unless the regents of the university of f 
state are satisfied that the instruction proposed to be given will | 


‘ 


NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


by a campaign of this sort. As a prerequisite to en- 
dorsement, it agreed to discontinue this method, and did so. © 

6. No entertainments for money raising purposes, the ex- 
penses of which exceed 30 per cent of the gross proceeds. 

Many organizations have consulted with the bureau about 
proposed benefits and have so modified their plans that 
exorbitant expenses have been avoided. Several benefits 
on a 50-50 basis, including one planned for the Metro- 
politan Opera House, were abandoned on the advice of 
the bureau. 

7. Ethical methods of publicity, promotion and solicitation 
of funds. 

In three cases semi-commercial motion-picture schemes 
have been abandoned at the bureau’s recommendation. 
Several undesirable schemes of street solicitation have 
been given up. 

8. Agreement to consult and cooperate with the proper 
social agencies in local communities with reference to local 
programs and budgets. 

On the basis of first-hand study and the collation of 
criticisms from many sources, the bureau has brought 
this matter to a focus in the case of a large national 
organization and has secured definite assurances of 
cooperation. 

9. Complete annual audited accounts prepared by a certified 
public accountant or trust company showing receipts and dis- 
bursements classified, and itemized in detail. 

More than fifty organizations have begun this practice 
at the suggestion of the bureau. Several which had never 
felt the need of such an audit secured the services of a 
certified public accountant for the first time and learned 
with surprise of certain flaws in their accounting systems 
which have been corrected. 

10. Itemized and classified annual budget estimate. 
Budget-making was rare among organizations in this 
field before the bureau’s work began. “It has been very 
difficult to make a budget, as you know,” writes the secre- | 
tary of an agency of considerable importance, “but it has | 
been very valuable to us that you insisted upon it.” 


fe bureau’s negative work in preventing and stop- 
ping unwarranted and fraudulent schemes is con- 
tinually going on. Some thirty have been stopped 
altogether, through cooperation with the public authori- 
ties. A crooked solicitor is now serving a federal term 
as a result of a recent investigation. 


be detrimental to public interests. There shall be paid at the time of 
the granting of such license a fee of five dollars. . . . [Italics ours.] 


It will thus be seen that the bill, in addition to requiring 
that the instruction shall not be “‘ detrimental to public inter- 
ests,” requires a fee of $5 for every school, institute, class or 
course of instruction licensed. Moreover, a license. once 
‘granted can be revoked if the regents become satisfied that the 
school, institute or class is being conducted in such a way as 
to be detrimental to public interests, or in a fraudulent or 
‘Improper manner. Public schools, schools maintained by re- 
ligious denominations or sects recognized as such at the time 
this law takes effect, incorporated educational institutions and 
‘institutions admitted to membership in the university of the 
‘state, are exempt from its provisions. Violation is a misde- 
“meanor, punishable by a fine not exceeding $100 or imprison- 
“ment not exceeding sixty days. i 
__ In a memorandum submitted to the state senate through 
their counsel, Harold Riegelman, the United Neighborhood 
Houses of New York urge the defeat of the measure. This 
body is a federation of forty-five settlement and neighborhood 
houses in New York city. Its memorandum undertakes to 
acquaint the state legislature with the value of the settlements’ 
work in teaching citizenship and in Americanizing the immi- 
grant sections of our cities. To quote those portions that 
discuss the effect of the measure upon settlements: 


_ This measure means that whenever any neighborhood house in 
_ New York city sees fit to undertake a class for instruction in English, 
civics or naturalization, it must pay a license fee of $5. It means 
that where groups of boys or girls come together for the purpose of 
debate, dramatics, literature or the study of biology, government or 
music, under the leadership of some volunteer worker, a license fee 
must be paid before they shall be permitted to do what they have 
been doing for many years. . . . Such clubs are being constantly 
formed and discontinued. Volunteer workers come and go. The 
term “class” as used in the bill is very evidently intended to include 
such clubs and their leaders, and each such club must be 
_ treated as a separate unit under the bill, because the verified. state- 
ment required by the measure to show the purpose for which the 
“class” is to be maintained. . . will differ in respect to each club, 
apd in fact in respect to the same club during the year. . . . And 
_ no neighborhood house can tell in advance just what groups are to be 
formed in the course of the coming year. 
_ Under the provisions of the proposed law, the club activities of 
the neighborhood houses, which constitute their best contribution to 
the work of Americanization, will have to await the pleasure of 
bureaucratic supervision. . . . There are upwards of eighty settle- 
ment houses in New York city with an estimated average of fifty 
clubs or “classes” in each. This would result in a license tax of 
$20,000 in 1920 and, since new clubs are formed in each house on the 
average of about ten in each year, the annual expenditure on ac- 
count of license fee would amount to about $4,000. These funds 
inust be considered as deliberately subtracted from the pitiably small 
total now available for practical education in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of citizenship. 


The bill is not limited, in the view of the settlement houses 
to such activities as these. Says the memorandum: 


By the provisions of this bill, every poverty stricken music teacher, 
every girl who ekes out a living by teaching language, mathematics 
or any study or who conducts a kindergarten, and every young man 
who would earn an education by tutoring, must pay $5 for every 
group of two or more which he or she may undertake to teach. The 
law means that or nothing. 


Moreover, the settlements take the broad ground that the 
bill “is as thoroughly out of accord with true democracy and 
American tradition as censorship of the press, of speech and of 
religious or political opinion.”” Says the memorandum: 

The effective enforcement of such a bill in the time of the Romans 
would have destroyed Christianity. A board of regents of those 
days would have undoubtedly thought those religious precepts 
“detrimental to public interests.” The spirit of this law made the 
theory of a round earth and the teaching of printing, heresies. It 
made possible an Inquisition and the burning of witches. 

This is a young nation, experimenting with a young science, the 
science of self-government. It cannot safely place in the uncontrolled 
discretion of a small group of men the right to say that this or that 
idea is “detrimental to the public interests. . . .” 

___ A conference of sixty labor, civic and educational organiza- 
_ tions called attention to the “‘ fact that practically every for- 
ward step in the history of education has been initiated by 
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Wipe out this disgrace! 
More women die in child-birth in the United States than in thirteen other 
principal countries. There are 23,000 of them every year. And 125,000 
babies die before they are six weeks old because of lack of proper care, They 


die because the United States is the only important country in the world that 
has no legislation for mothers. 


Good Housekeeping is fighting for Federal and State aid so that a mother, 
whether she lives in New York or Montana or Virginia, will have the pro- 
tection and benefit thatshe deservés—so that the lives of tomorrow’s mothers 
and fathers—tomorrow’s citizens will be saved. 


There is such a bill now before Congress—a maternity and’.infancy bill 
worthy of every citizen’s support. Will you men and women who read-this 
write to your Congressman and Senators to support this bill? Get up a petition 
and have your friends sign it. The Sheppard-Towner Bill must be passed. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A Magazine devoted to the service of the American Woman 


A feature in Good Housekeeping’s campaign for the pas- 
sage of the Sheppard-Towner maternity bill is this adver- 
tisement from the New York Times. 


individuals or groups, acting without license from the consti- 
tuted authorities and often in sharp opposition to them.” “ If 
the bill should become law,” said the conference, “ its effect 
will be to suppress private initiative in the teaching world, to 
subject every original idea to the deadening influence of bureau- 
cratic routine, and thus to cut off the chief source from which 
educational progress is to be expected.” 

At a legislative hearing on the bill Senator Clayton R. 
Lusk, chairman of the committee sponsoring it and himself its 
introducer, cited the history of the Ferrer School and the 
teachings of Alexander Berkman and Emma Goldman as 
showing the need for such a measure. He told of a meeting 
hall in Rochester, N. Y., where agents of his committee heard 
instructors read to children Lenin’s letter to American work- 
ingmen. He quoted from a valedictory address by a student 
at the Rand School of Social Science in which the student said 
that “men like Debs and Lenin inspire us.” ‘‘ Men like Jef- 
ferson, Washington and Lincoln are my ideals,” said Senator 
Lusk, “and I don’t understand why we should permit a con- 
victed felon to run our schools and teach our children.” 

The board of regents, in whose hands the licensing power 
would be placed by this bill, is the governing body of the 
University of the State of New York, which is, under the law, 
the state Department of Education. "The twelve members 
of the board are elected jointly by the two houses of the 
legislature; the term of office is twelve years for each and one 
member is elected each year. It is compulsory that there shall 
always be at least one member residing in each of the nine 
judicial districts of the state. The board has supervision ovet 
the entire system of public elementary, secondary ‘and higher 
education, together with exclusive power to incorporate educa- 
tional institutions and organizations, including libraries. 
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The Salvage of Child- 
hood in the South 


I F some Sargent or Von Marcke could dip the brush of his 
imagination into the life of our people and paint across 
_ the face of the country some design outlining the bulk of 
salvage in health, education, moral training and freedom that 
has been wrought by the constant agitation and enthusiasm 
of the past decade, it would present an inspiring picture. 


For a generation, when child labor or illiteracy was men- 
tioned the thoughts of many Americans turned instinctively 
toward the eleven states bounded by Virginia and Kentucky 
on the north and by the Mississippi river and Louisiana and 
Texas on the west. We were then not far enough from the 
days of the Civil War to have entirely outgrown the provincial 
spirit developed by its great issues and intensified by the 
atrocious scandals of the “reconstruction days.” Many 
northerners, indifferent through familiarity to the crushing 
industrial burdens on little tenement workers in New York 
city, glass house boys in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio 


_and Indiana, the slate pickers in the coal mines and the rigor- 


ous exactions of the New England textile mills, were horrified 
to read of the long hours and unhealthy conditions which 
featured the employment of children in southern cotton mills. 
And these same critics of distant sins were able to look with 
comparative indifference upon the bulky volume of illiteracy 
among the foreign-born and even the native population of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Illinois and other great 
industrial states, yet could discern with prophetic clearness the 
disaster awaiting our country unless “the South” proceeded 
at once to wipe out illiteracy. 


The change in legislative standards of protection and in ad- 
ministration have been so great within the past ten years that 
even a summary would be impossible within these limits. It 
is not extravagant to say, however, that had the world not 
been engrossed in the consideration of over-shadowing inter- 
national problems, we should realize that the past decade has 
wrought within our own borders the greatest revolution in 
the history of the world in respect to institutions and agencies 
to protect the industrial conditions, to safeguard the morals 
and promote the health and education of children. We should 
further discern that compared with the standards existing 


_ fifteen years ago the most radical changes in the right direction 


have been not in the North, but in the southern states. 


Unfortunately, the details for a quantitative statement as to 
the results of such advances would be difficult to produce. 
Statistical reports are slow to gather and tardy of publication. 
The latest statistics on illiteracy of children 10-14 years of 
age in the eleven southern states are the figures for 1910. The 
total is 312,674. But this is 1920 and ten years later. It 
would be a satisfaction to know how present figures compare 
with those of ten years ago. “hat was a gloomy showing in 
1910; but has anyone taken the trouble to look back and com- 
pare the number of illiterate children with those in the same 
states in 1900? A single example will show the direction in 
which the South was moving. In North Carolina in 1910 the 
illiterates of this age group numbered 26,955; in 1900 the 
same group showed 51,190 illiterates—in other words there 
had been a decrease during the ten-year period of 24,235, or 
approximately 48 per cent. ‘The total illiterates of this age 
group in 1900 in the eleven states was 468,266, showing a 
total decrease in the ten years of 155,592, or approximately 
33 per cent. 


Has there been a similar decrease within the decade just . 


closed? We should like to believe it. In 1910 there was no 
compulsory school attendance law in any of the eleven states, 


with the exception of Kentucky, which required that children 
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under fourteen should attend school for five months eaa 
year, and in North Carolina, which required sixteen week 
yearly attendance to twelve years of age, but had no agency 1, 
enforce the law. At the present time every one of these state 
has some form of compulsory school attendance law—Alabam 
compelling attendance up to sixteen for one hundred days eac 
year or until the elementary course is completed; Florida r 
quiring attendance to sixteen years, with some weakening ex 
emptions, for the entire school term unless the eighth graa 
is completed; Georgia requiring attendance to the fourteen: 
year six months a year to the completion of the seventh grad 
and so on. Can anyone doubt that such a rapid rallying + 
the awakened forces of the South will show a stimulating dy 
crease in the number of educational outcasts, at least befox 
the close of another decade? A similar comparison might 1} 
presented of changes in health laws and child labor laws. 
are presenting no argument for a cessation of effort. 
tragic conditions of children in these, as well as other statel 
are sufficiently impressive when public attention is focused ¢ 
them to justify the most active and unrelenting statesmansh 
until their rights are secured. Broad stretches of rural li 
are virtually barren of the most rudimentary provisions fe 
combatting disease, or giving education to their children. — 


What is especially needed in the South, as in other paz 
of the country is a new Columbus to discover America. 
discovery of our needs and our possibilities will not divid 
but will unite those interested in the future prosperity + 
America. When the National Child Labor Committee e: 
tered upon its recent study of child welfare conditions in Al 
bama, attempting to discover the conditions in which childre 
lived as regards public health, education, rural school atten: 
ance, recreation and the agencies provided to care for depen 
ent, defective and delinquent children, the very scope of t 
program won an immediate response. Advocates of chi 
labor reform had been accustomed to meet 2 powerful lob¥ 
at one session after another until the most prominent figu 
they saw at the state capitol seemed to them to be the splend 
motto of that state, Here We Rest. But when it was ui 
derstood that a campaign was o.. foot not merely to elimina 
children from a given industry but to appraise their soci 
assets and liabilities, most of those who had formerly cons’ 
tuted the opposing lobby joined in. The striking contrast v 
too dramatic to be ignored. There were approximately 4, 
children in the cotton mills of that state, but according to t/ 
latest statistics there were approximately 153,000 childrs 
out of school and at work. Where were the other 149,00« 
No one knew. It was to discover them and what means miga 
be secured through legislation to guarantee their right 
this study was undertaken. | 


The results are striking. At the recent session of the le 
islature four important laws were passed—a child labor la 
with a 14 year minimum; an eight-hour day under 16, aa 
other advanced features; the creation of a department of chi 
welfare with a child labor division; extensive improvemer: 
in the state-wide compulsory education law, and the 1 
organization of local health administration providing for fu 
time health officers throughout the state. This is 4 sample 
the speed with which the South is moving toward securing: 
birthright for its children. 


When the 1920 census figures appear perhaps some i 
genious mathematician will figure out the number of days | 
added liberty and added school life the average child in tl 
group of states has secured, and multiply that by the to 
number of children in the group to show how many centur 
of childhood the country has saved for itself, But maz 
festly it will be impossible to reduce to figures what the 
strides toward a democracy of health, education and indv 
trial opportunity will mean to the children themselves in the 
imponderable values which give the chief significance 
human life. Owen R. Lovejoy. 


~The Land Situation 
in France 


HE war has established some estrangement in France 
between the workmen and the rural population. 
B. While the former were kept in the factories as “ in- 
_ dispensables,” the latter, side by side with the intel- 
ctuals, fought in the trenches. It is the farmers’ sons who 
iid the heavier toll of death, of all those who earn a living by 
e toil of their hands. They do not forget it, and their votes 
owed it at the late general elections. Even before the poll, 
le leaders of the city workmen felt the necessity of doing 
mething to try to conciliate the village dwellers whose mass 
sistance, they feared, might frustrate their hopes of social 
ansformation. ‘This explains why the two factions of work- 
men’s interests, the Socialist Party, and the Conféderation 
enérale du Travail (C. G. T.), have both at their last na- 
onal conference brought forward plans of land reform. 


Before the war, scant attention had been given to the rural 
orkers and their problems by either group. Yet, the Socialists 
ad paid a sort of discursive regard to them, owing to the pres- 
ice in their ranks of an able agriculturist, at the same time 
nsible reformer and shrewd politician, M. Compére-Morel. 
‘There was the difficulty of conciliating the sweeping doc- 
ine of “ expropriation,” common ownership of the land, re- 
of all estates to the nation, with the strong attachment of 
‘peasant to his plot, wrenched by his ancestors from the 
ien regime—landlord at the time of the Revolution, watered 
he sweat of his brow, rounded up by means of his hard-won 
ings. Jaurés had already faced the problem and, in his 
ish to secure the peasants’ votes, had declared for the “ sacred- 
ss’ of the small holding, included the peasant’s cottage and 
eld among those “ personal belongings” that would be al- 
wed to the individual under the Socialistic régime, and withal 
Wakened the penurious husbandman’s mind to the inequality 
this lot compared to that of the rich bourgeois, owner of the 
anor and of the adjoining estate. The successor of Jaurés, 
¢ deputy Lafargue, Karl Marx’s grandson, tried to bring the 
impromise nearer to the Marxian doctrine by declaring that 
le peasant’s field was actually his “tool” and therefore his 
ghtful property. But the Socialist Party, except for a few 
very intelligent) motions presented by Compére-Morel at 
me of the conferences, never took to heart the cause of the 
iral population. 

‘The C. G. T., it will be remembered, separated from the 
ocialist Party some twenty years ago, sick, as they said, of 
ie politicians and the “ intellectual ” coterie, bent upon hav- 
g the workers manage their own affairs and fight their own 
ittles. “This was the origin of the syndicalist movement that 
verved away from political action and laid its hope in the 
general strike.” ‘Today, both the Socialists and the Syndi- 
lists seem to be anxious to win over at least some of the rurals 
their side. 

‘The C. G. T.., true to its revolutionary dogma, but apparent- 
‘disdainful, or ignorant, of the differences that separate the 
ital from the city worker, puts forth a program, almost iden- 
cal to the program for industrial wage-earners. It advances 
aims for higher wages and the 8-hour day, and urges the pro- 
Otion of “syndicates” to be eventually affiliated to the 
.G. T. Finally they wave the red flag of “ expropriation,” 
Wlition of private property and perfect happiness under the 
Mmunistic régime. While doing this, they disregard the 
eradicable passion of the peasant for his land and, besides, 
ess for a mode of work (the 8-hour day) which cannot cope 
ith the requirements of the weather, the seasons, and the 
essities of harvest or fruit-picking. In fact, they only ap- 
‘al (not even very reasonably) to the farm-hands, whose lot 
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indeed is in need of amelioration but who form only a very 
small part of the rural population, as the French countryside is 
mostly inhabited by petty land-owners who think only of 
working hard and of saving enough to eke out their heirloom. 


The Socialists are impelled by other motives. They want to 
muster votes that may back the party at the next election. With 
this purpose in view, they keep in the dark, in their “‘ agricul- 
tural program,” the doctrine without which it would have 
seemed to the “ pure” in the past that the cause was desecrated. 
They do not even speak any more of the peasant homestead as 
“personal belongings.” ‘They only mention, in a general way, 
their devotion to the “ proletariat of the fields,” and pass on 
immediately to a plan of concrete reform, well devised to strike 
the practical minds of the rural land owners. The plan must 
be of M. Compére-Morel’s own making, for it is opportune, 
feasible and well adapted to remedy the present evils. It con- 
tains a number of interesting features: 


First, extension of the activity of the Agricultural Board. Com- 
pared to what has been done in America, the help offered, thus far, 
by the government to agriculturists wishing to improve their methods 
of cultivation or cattle breeding, has been so scanty that it may be 
considered as non-existent. There is a “station” in every “ depart- 
ment,” with an expert (generally well trained, often decidedly 
learned) and a laboratory (indifferently equipped), but no appro- 
priations to enable the knowledge stored in the expert’s head to be 
communicated to the individual farmers. There ought to be “ travel- 
ing agents,” and funds to pay their expenses and cover the purchase 
of materials, experiments, etc. 


Second, encouragement to motor plowing, rendered necessary by 
the shortage of farm hand labor, after the great losses in men 
caused by the war. 


Third, a great scheme of irrigation (which might be coupled with 
the harnessing of water-power) permitting the reclaiming of waste 
land and the fertilizing of poor soil. 


Fourth, establishment of a state monopoly for the manufacture and 
sale of artificial fertilizers, that would be sold to the farmers at cost 
price, etc. 


Such schemes are excellent in themselves—only they are 
not the exclusive property of the Socialist Party. In fact, they 
are part of the plan of reconstruction of almost every group in 
Parliament (i.e. almost all) that sets the economic restoration 
of the country to the fore. 

What are the chances of a syndicalist or socialist movement 
developing among the villagers? In spite of the great boom on 
agricultural products, which has made almost every peasant a 
small capitailst, there is discontent in some provinces. In the 
southern wine-growing districts (Narbonnais) where there are 
mostly big land owners and many farm laborers, the latter have 
made a move to join the C. G. T. . In the Champagne district, 
where property is extremely divided, the petty grape-growers 
are impatient of the economic sway of the all-powerful wine 
merchants. In the Central Plateau (Limousin), the rich pro- 
prietors rent their estates to métayers, who share the profits 
half and half with them. Since the prices have run so high, 
those métayers are unwilling to give away half the returns and 
discontent is brewing among them. 

Those conditions ought to be remedied. Farm laborers must 
be protected against greed, neglect of housing accommodation, 
etc. Cooperatives must be developed among producers and 
collective bargaining organized. The plan of agricultural en- 
gineering must be developed. The party which accomplishes 
these needed reforms, whether Socialist or not, will reap the 
benefits. CHARLES CESTRE. 


THE BIG RUG 


Bact so many of the poor should suffer from cold what 
can we do to prevent? 


»4 To bring warmth to a single body is not much use. 


I wish I had a big rug ten thousand feet long, 
Which at one time could cover up every inch of the City. 


From 170 Chinese Poems, translated by ARTHUR WALEY 


Reconstruction of State Weltare 
Agencies 
By Robert Moses 


FORMER CHIEF OF STAFF, NEW YORK STATE RECONSTRUCTION COMMISSION 


[In the Survey for February 21, Joseph P. Chamberlain discussed sympathetically the radical reorganiza- 
tion of the government of New York state recommended by the Reconstruction Commission. 
of such importance and of such general interest that we make room this week for a fuller presentation of the 
arguments in favor of the commission's proposals.—Kditor. ] 


ERHAPS the most difficult field in the state gov- 

ernment in which to bring about coordination is that 

of public welfare, and by public welfare is meant the 

fields of charity, correction, mental hygiene and re- 
lated subjects. It is particularly difficult to make progress 
here because the present organization is so complex and the 
present laws and constitutional provisions set up such decided 
limitations. In order to appreciate the complexity of organi- 
zation in New York state, it is only necessary to mention 
that there are over twenty departments exclusive of local boards 
of managers, charged with the inspection or administration of 
the 39 state institutions, and that besides the 53,000 defec- 
tives, dependents and delinquents in these institutions, there 
are Over 700,000 inmates of private institutions subject to 
state inspection. The mass of conflicting or confusing statutes 
would not present such a serious obstacle if they were not 
predicated upon constitutional provisions which must be 
amended. In addition to these mechanical obstacles to prog- 
ress in the field of public welfare, there are human obstacles 
which arise because the many students and practitioners in 
this field have such decided opinions, differ so greatly and are 
so hard to bring together in agreement. 

In reaching its conclusions, the New York State Recon- 
struction Commission made a careful analysis of the organi- 
zation of welfare activities in other states. “There is not 
space here to discuss all the variations in organization which 
ingenious citizens and legislators have devised to bring economy 
into or to keep politics out of state institutions and charities. 
From the point of view of overhead organization, there are 
five main types of state welfare administration. In the first 
group, are the states which have little or only partial coor- 
dination of welfare agencies either financial or administra- 
tive. In some of the smaller states, like New Hampshire, 
each institution is under a separate and independent board. 
New York is the best example of partial and illogical con- 
solidation. ‘This type is universally unsatisfactory and from 
it nothing is to be learned except that it ought to be 
changed. In the second group are the states whose welfare 
activities are grouped along functional rather than merely 
administrative or fiscal lines, under a small number of coor- 
dinated departments. Massachusetts has recently consolidated 
its welfare agencies in the three departments of Charities, 
Mental Disease and Correction. ‘The Charities Department 
is not, however, the usual inspectional department, but has 
the training and juvenile functions in the welfare field under 
its care. In Massachusetts it was felt that consolidation under 
a single department was unwise, and this point of view in 
the larger states is one which deserves the most careful con- 
sideration. * 

In the third group are the numerous states in which all 
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The subject is 


welfare activities or, at any rate, all institutions, incl 
in some cases, even educational institutions, such as nor: 
schools, are under a single board of control—in almost 
cases, a paid board which actually administers and does ; 
merely delegate its authority to a commissioner, director, 
secretary. Wisconsin, Arizona, Washington, Ohio, Io 
Minnesota, and Rhode Island, are among the states wl 
have adopted this kind of organization. Fundamentally, tlj 
are institutional departments and the control exercised by , 
board is one of lay and business rather than professional, 
agement. In few, if any, cases is there definite provir 
for professional representation on the boards. ‘This type 
organization has, on the whole, been very successful. Whet 
it is as effective in the largest states with the most complicz 
welfare problems, as it is to the smaller ones, is open to ¢ 
siderable doubt. 

In the fourth group, are the states whose welfare agem 
are grouped under an unpaid board of Charities and Cor 
tion, who employ a commissioner as administrator. 
Jersey has recently adopted this type of organization. It 3 
been conspicuously successful there no doubt in a le 
measure, because of the particular commissioner who was : 
pointed. This type of organization, very familiar in the £ 
of education, has the advantage of affording a long term 
the administrator, if he has a good board and knows ho 
get along with the members. By making the governo 
member of the board, New Jersey has avoided the dis 
vantage of a complete divorce from the administration. Ow 
states will probably imitate New Jersey. This type ~ 
probably work best when the board acts like the board 
directors of any large corporation, that is, confines its at! 
tion to determining policies and to general supervision, 
when the board. is inactive and lets the commissioner als 
In view of the fact that an ever-increasing proportion of ° 
total state budget goes to welfare work, it remains to be ¢ 
whether in the long run institutions so administered, will | 
the attention and support which they would get if they w 
more closely associated with the governor, through his 
net. In the fifth group are the states whose welfare agen 
are under a single director of public welfare, appointed by ' 
governor and a member of his cabinet. Illinois, Idaho — 
Nebraska have this type of organization, which is now ur 
consideration in several other states. Although it has se 
resemblances to the organization in the fourth group, | 
Vermont organization really belongs in the group with || 
nois, Idaho and Nebraska. ‘The governor and other ex-0 
executives are the members of the board, but the gover 
appoints a director with the consent of the senate, who adr 
isters the welfare agencies. 


After considering these types of organization in the sev) 
states and the peculiar conditions in New York, our ci 
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ion came to the conclusion that it would present for gen- 
discussion a recommendation for a complete consolidation 
he welfare activities in a single department so ingeniously 
tructed as to avoid constitutional amendment. For rea- 
obvious to those who know the present state service and 
state constitution, we proposed to place a psychiatrist at 
head of this department. Our first rough draft was 
ly a trial balloon. We felt that the movement in other 
ss in the direction of consolidation justified our presenting 
milar plan for discussion and that it was worth while 
onstrating whether or not any progress could be made 
er present constitutional provisions. The discussion took 
e and there was a great deal of it. We came to the con- 
ion that the State of New York is too big, and the prob- 
;‘in the field of public welfare are too numerous to justify 
recommendation for a single department and that it is 
ess to try to avoid constitutional amendments. We be- 
e convinced that the consolidation plan in this field pro- 
d by the Constitutional Convention of 1915 did not have 
does not now have any popular support. 

Assignment of Institutions 
} CONCLUDED that there were three great fields, each call- 
for a single department—the field of correction, the field 
mental hygiene and the field of charities. We also con- 
Jed that state institutions should be allocated to the par- 
lar departments to which they functionally belong and 
uld not be arbitrarily placed under fiscal and other lay 
horities simply because they all present some common prob- 
s of finance and management. Most of the institutions 
naturally into the three great departments above men- 
ied; the others belong in the Department of Health and 
Department of Education, excepting the two veterans’ 
nes which we placed in the Department of Military and 
val Affairs. 
t is not necessary to describe at length, or to argue for 
‘Department of Mental Hygiene. In this department, we 
e placed the entire problem of the insane, feebleminded 
-epileptics. The consolidation of these functions in a single 
artment was recommended by all the experts with whom 
discussed the question. We feel that we are simply ex- 
ding logically the functions of the State Hospital Com- 
sion, which has an excellent reputation and which we be- 
e is fully capable of assuming the additional burdens. In 
| way we shall at last develop a state-wide program and a 
yonsible unified administration for mental hygiene. 
[he Department of Charities, we think, should be con- 
ied, under the present board with two important changes 
ts functions. In the first place, it should not inspect the 
le, local or private institutions assigned to other state de- 
‘ments because we do not want any conflict of authority 
Ween two state departments, and because it would be en- 
ly illogical to have the State Department of Charities in- 
tt the additional institutions under the Departments of 
mtal Hygiene and Correction, and not the present insti- 
ons which are exempt from such inspections under the 
stitution. In the second place, the Department of Chari- 
(should have a much wider jurisdiction over private in- 
ations. We feel that the department should inspect and 
Standards for all private institutions, whether receiving 
lic aid or not. The new powers and functions given to 
board under this second head, of course, outweigh the 
ttions of inspecting certain state institutions which we 
dose to take away. By continuing the present representa- 
board we were sure that a strong but sympathetic influ- 
: would be brought to bear which would be welcomed by 
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enlightened people of all denominations. ‘There should be 
no serious objection to a board in this case because the powers 
entrusted to the department are in no sense administrative. 

In the case of the Department of Correction, we aimed to 
set up a modern correctional agency, which would have juris- 
diction not only over the prisons state and local but also 
over the public reformatories, and probation and parole. 
Although we were fully aware of the political traditions and 
background of the present Prison Department, we felt after 
careful study and many conferences, that the time was ripe 
to provide a real correctional department. We feel that we 
have safe-guarded this department by the establishment of a 
council of correction. We have placed the probation and 
parole functions under the council. The great difficulty in the 
case of the commissioner of correction is that there are no pro- 
fessional standards to govern appointments such as govern ap- 
pointments to the professional positions in the hospitals for 
the insane. ‘There is, as yet, no such thing as a class of recog- 
nized correctional administrators. ‘There are, of course, a few 
people emerging as qualified leaders in this field. 

The problem of a governor in making an appointment as 
commissioner of correction is bound to be difficult. If he takes 
a business man with general administrative experience, he will 
be attacked on the ground that he should have appointed an 
expert. If he considers the appointment of an expert, he is 
besieged by the claims of the old type of prison warden, on 
the one hand, and the new type of prison reformer perhaps 
without administrative capacity, on the other. If he goes out 


‘of the state to select a successful, correctional administrator, 


the governor meets with the disapproval of thousands of citi- 
zens who feel that a large state must have citizens within its 
borders who can do the job. 

I have no solution to offer for these particular problems. 
Our commission considered them very carefully, as we did 
the related problem of whether the commissioner should ‘be 
appointed by the governor, or by a council at the head of the 
department. We came to the conclusion that we should stick 
to our principle of recommending a single head of a depart- 
ment, appointed by the governor. ‘Time alone and the scien- 
tific development of the field of correction will produce the 
types of persons needed to fill the various administrative posi- 
tions in the correctional field in this state. By placing the 
wardens under civil service the selections are at least in the 
hands of a competent and impartial body. 


A Clearing House 


IN ORDER that there might be some coordination in the field 
of public welfare as outlined above, we provided for a Council 
of Public Welfare to consist of the heads of the Departments 
of Charities, Correction and Mental Hygiene, and also the 
commissioner of health and the commissioner of education. 
This was to be a clearing house for all public welfare prob- 
lems and we provided that there should be a staff to work out 
the common problems in this field. 

The opportunities for this staff are limitless. It should 
present a coordinated child welfare program. ‘The strength- 
ening and consolidation of county institutions under state 
supervision, should be studied. Coordination of labor and 
industries among institutions, the standardization of financial 
methods and salaries, the relation between delinquency and 
mental defect, the best utilization of buildings, the development 
of a welfare program for employes, the simplification and 
coordination of reports—these and many other problems should 
all be reported on by the staff. 

I am glad to say that this plan of organization has met with 
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very, general approval. It has been endorsed by most of the 
. state agencies affected, and by a large number of other agencies 
and individuals. I do not mean to say that there have not been 
criticisms. These criticisms have been carefully considered 
and have resulted in a number of changes in detail, but 
we are convinced that our recommendations are sound in 
principle and will meet the test of further criticisms and dis- 
cussion. ‘There has been some criticism directed against plac- 
ing reformatories in the same department as the prisons. This 
criticism, comes from those who emphasize the defects of 
prison administration and who fear that the reformatories may 
be dragged down. We believe that the suggested Department 
of Correction will completely safeguard the reformatories. As 
a matter of fact, we do not believe that the present supervision 
of the reformatories is in the best interests of the state or 
the inmates. The suggestion that the reformatories be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Education is one which is opposed 
by practically every one who understands the problems of the 
Department of Education. I know of no one connected with 
educational administration who is anxious, or even willing, to 
take up this particular burden. 

The suggestion that parole and probation are not properly 
correctional functions is one which is hard to understand under 
any proper definition of the word “correction.” JI believe 
that the people who urge this or the maintenance of proba- 
tion and parole as separate, independent functions, are actu- 
ated by the very best of motives, but not by motives which 
stand the test of logic. They are probably worried about the 
associations in the Department of Correction and feel that 
they would be in happier company in some other department 
or left to themselves. If we were to leave probation and parole 
by themselves, a hundred other agencies would claim the 
same exclusiveness. 

We are proposing to put the state’s business in some twenty 
departments, each representing 2 logical concentration of re- 
lated activities and functions and we are appealing to the 
enlightened citizens of the state—whether they are immediately 
associated with its administration or not—to support our plan 
because it is an honest and logical plan prepared to meet an 
immediate and vital need. If compromises and readjustments 
are made to meet the tastes of individuals, no matter how 
powerful, we are going to whittle down our principles until 
nothing is left. One exception leads to another. When we 
got all through, we should probably have a patchwork plan 
which would take care of all existing officials and which would 
not be much if any improvement over the present organiza- 
tion. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


A ee ores men toil to dig are destinate, 
When brought to light, to find their instant doom 
In furnaces, that all their bulk consume, 

And seem the toilers’ labour to frustrate. 

Not so; for in their passing they create 
The power that drives to frenzied haste the loom, 
Weaving the fabric light as is the spume, 

To deck the maid in all her bridal state. 


So in the furnace fires of earth are tossed 
Our mortal lives that, ringed about with toil, 
Unheeded pass, as smoke wreaths that are lost 
In the dim murk of air, amid the moil 
Of busy days; yet weave the while with tears 
One moment in the fabric of the years. 
—R.N., in The Commonwealth. 


TOs TO 26 
1 

It seems not unreasonable to ask that those who agree v 
us in principle and who approve of the general structure wi 
we propose to erect will overlook small differences of opin: 
In the field of public welfare, absolute unanimity of opin 
as to every detail is impossible to attain, partly because of 
variety of interests affected, partly because a good deal 
the field has not yet been developed to the point where pri 
ples of organization and procedure are definitely establis 
and partly because of old antagonisms and personal differer: 
which are not yet thoroughly ironed out. 

We are not asking for the support of any hasty or | 
considered program of immediate action. ‘There is alm 
nothing which can be done toward the reorganization of | 
public welfare agencies without constitutional amendment. : 
will take at least two years to make the constitutional ama 
ments effective, if they are approved at this session of 
legislature. During these two years there is plenty of # 
for all interested parties to help work out details and to 
pare the present and proposed agencies for the reorganiza 

‘There is one important subject which has not been tou 
on,—the subject of economy in the field of public welfi 
We are absolutely convinced that economy in this fiel 
possible. ‘This does not necessarily imply that the budget 
be reduced. It does imply that under the proposed reorgan 
tion and under the proposed budget system we shall get be 
the people and the legislature a definite and comprehen 
program presented and defended by the executive with: 
assistance of his department heads and that this progr 
approved will be carried out with far greater economy 
far less lost motion than is possible under the present chai 
organization and the present haphazard and unscientific bu 
methods. If we can render greater service, provide the na 
sary institutional, clinical and other facilities which are 
lacking and still keep the budget close to its present figy 
this will represent real economy and retrenchment. 

There is one other thought which I wish to emphasi 
closing. The proposed plan of organization in the fiel 
welfare, must meet the approval not only of social wor 
but also of the man in the street. After all, it is the ave 
citizen, “ the forgotten man,” who pays the bills. The “ 
gotten man” is waking up. He is tired of wasteful gov 
ment and heavy taxes. It will not do to forget him in 
future. If you do not proceed with reference to his ure 
standing and approval, you are going to get nowhere. Jif 
coming administrations in our various governments are 
administrations of so-called practical men, then the sig 
these times mean nothing and political prophecy is dea 


UTOCRACY has always characterized charitable, 
religious, educational and social service undertak- 
ings. Trustees or’ governing boards have been 
composed of leading men and women, people of 
stablished recognized power. Unselfishly bearing the finan- 
al and other reponsibilities, this small autocratic board has 
enerously given the benefits of its labors to such community 
ups as it could understand and reach. Beneficent pur- 
s have not altered the fact that this method is autocratic. 
[s it practicable, now, to democratize social service? May 
democracy be the spring of living power which shall make 
ailanthropy, education, recreation, and other forms of social 
rvice more constructive and more adequate? ‘This sug- 
sstion I submit as a product of twenty-four years’ endeavor 
organized charity, settlement work, recreation and com- 
unity service. After-the-war experiences in community 
irvice have carried me farthest toward a conception of dem- 
atic community organization. 
n Pennsylvania’s oldest town, Chester, thirteen miles 
jutheast of Philadelphia, $28,000 have been pledged to make 
srmanent, locally self-supporting and independent the work 
20wn as Community Service for Chester and Vicinity. From 
l¢ national movement, Community Service (Incorporated ), 
hich initiated and developed the local organization, it will 
snceforth require only counsel and encouragement, the oc- 
sional recommendation of workers, the temporary loan of 
(perts to help develop some pareiculas local field, and the 
seping of Chester’s leaders in touch with the best applicable 
periences of other communities. Participation has been the 
zynote of the work in Chester. “The motive and method 
ave been to bring previously unenlisted and supposedly un- 
aportant people into democratic fellowship in worthwhile 
vic undertakings—to help these aliens (both native and 
reign-born) to feel that they belong, that their contributions 
“loyalty, art and labor” are zppreciated and essential. 
Governor William C. Sproul as chairman of the local gov- 
ming board presented, in September, 1919, one of the most 
mprehensive programs of constructive service that has been 
rmulated in any community. The governor, who is a 
ealthy, influential local resident, had recommended the first 
eliminary program adopted by the local board, in Novem- 
T, 1918 [see the Survey for February, 1919], which really 
cluded, though without details, the whole field outlined in 
é later statement. Of the extended, idealistic yet entirely 
acticable program for 1919 and 1920, a large proportion 
ere activities already underway—including even the small 
ginnings of public baths in two sets of showers, one at the 
ioneer Community Club or Dry Saloon in the heart of the 
iSiness district and one at the Colored Community Club 
jong Chester’s seventeen to twenty thousand colored people. 
ne important division of the program discussed Democracy 
tough Leisure-time Activities. 
From the beginning, in November, 1918, the governing 
ard of Community Service for Chester and Vicinity in- 
ided four or five industrial workers, about the same num- 
t of women, the school superintendent, the city’s mayor 
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Jemocratic Community Organization 


An After-the-War Experiment in Chester 
By Charles Frederick Weller 
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and the leaders of local industrial and commercial life. To 
further democratize the governing board, representatives were 
added, in October, 1919, from all cooperating groups and 
from operating departments of the movement, including Ital- 
ian, Polish, Greek, Russian, French and Belgian, Welsh, 
Lithuanian and colored groups. 

Democracy in action through the spirit of neighborly par- 
ticipation, was manifest on Roosevelt day, October 27, 1919, 
when all varieties of Chester folk were drawn together in a 
“league of neighbors.” Eighteen hundred Chester people, in 
thirty-three delegations—most of whom had never before been 
brought into the same room; never, certainly, into one united 
peace-time undertaking—were called in turn upon the en- 
larged platform before the official reception and review com- 
mittee of some thirty-five or forty representative citizens in-. 
cluding the governing board of local Community Service and 
the chairmen of its nine outstanding departments. Each de- 
partmental chairman introduced the delegations which repre- 
sented the various activities of each department. 

In a community where deadly race rioting had flamed out 
a couple of years earlier, colored people, who constitute about 
one-fourth of the entire population, were represented by 
eight impressive delegations—including approximately six 
hundred people—who were received with notably encourag- 
ing friendly applause. ‘The thirty-three delegations included 
seven school centers, ten outdoor recreation centers, the 
Pioneer Community Club, Italian Community Club and two 
colored community clubs, the community chorus, a separate 
choral society composed of colored women, and seven national. 
groups of the foreign-born. Each delegation presented briefly, 
through banners, songs, and spoken phrases, the character and 
spirit of their groups’ contributions to community life. 

Would it not be helpful to propose such a local league of 
neighbors, after a week or two of preliminary conferences, 
in any city—or in a local section of a great metropolis— 
where democratic community organization is to be under- 
taken? Such an outstanding inclusive event, with a definite 
date when such a public accounting must be rendered, will 
help to vitalize committees and groups. It should also help 
to divert, from blind palaver and jealous suspicions into 
cooperative pathfinding social experiments, those initial 
energies which are too often consumed in trying to state in 
advance, theoretically, what Community Service should become 
in its relations to existing agencies—whose leaders may 
easily say that they are adequate to the whole situation “‘with- 
out interference from outside.” 

When the question arises, How is the X-Y-Z Association 
related to the new community movemert? invite that associ- 
ation to present its contributions through delegations in the 
league of neighbors. Let the league represent community 
service without capital-letters—the community finding itself 
through a civic rally in which local forces (and some of 
the unfilled gaps between them) are discovered—to them- 
selves, to each other and to the whole community. All this 
in the life-giving spirit of cooperative, neighborly service and 
good will. 
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Chester’s Advisory Council, Red Circle Rallies and Play- 
leaders’ Training Class pioneered successfully in certain meth- 
ods of enlistment coordination and training which I should 
like to see tried in somewhat altered, combined forms in 
another difficult community. But mere “ coordination ” always 
seems to me to be of little value if it it be static; getting- 
together to go forward, seems the only kind worth while. 
Might not a weekly or frequent conference or training class— 
or council of social servants—be made the heart or nervous 
system for democratic community organization in a new city? 
Working representatives should be drawn together from ex- 
isting social service agencies such as city, school, park, and 
playground departments, the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., em- 
pleyment or service departments of local industries, churches, 
civic organizations and philanthropies. Responsive individuals 
and key people among foreign-born and other local groups 
should also be drawn into this cosmopolitan democratic train- 
ing center. 

A leader, informed and resourceful in social service or- 
ganization, should direct the conference and alertly realize 
the many leads which will spontaneously appear. One ex- 
isting organization may be led to extend its work to cover 
some special feature of the new community endeavor. An 
individual who asks a hopeful question may be assigned to 
find the facts from appropriate sources and to follow them 
out into new and better activities. Volunteers may be sent 
forth into various fields of service if the weekly conference 
will back them up with enthusiasm, counsel and cooperation. 
Part-time workers may be employed to supplement the avail- 
able volunteers and both may be helped to conduct community 
service centers in the schools, vacant lot play, church socials, 
musical activities, hikes, neighborhood organizations, house- 
hold parties and other undertakings. 

It is as a new kind of ways and means committee that I like 
to think of this experimenting group because it should not be 
that kind of general training class which tends toward 
academic discussions or toward the learning of facts or meth- 
ods witheut their immediate application. Instead, it should 
be a definite enlistment center through which socially minded 
people will train themselves and each other, will study local 
needs and possibilities, and will mobilize in practical detailed 
service all the forces which can be discovered or created for 
cooperative social advance. 

Municipal appropriations, school board and park board 
funds, financial help from existing agencies and special con- 
tributions raised by interested organizations and individuals— 
all offer possibilities for financing selected portions of the 
growing program, or all of it. 


Action Rather than Method 


For DEMOCRATIC community organization the great emphasis 
should be upon activities. What people are interested to do 
together will chiefly determine their type and field of or- 
ganization. Chester experiences made me feel that some 
prominent and useful suggestions for democratizing social 
service put too little emphasis upon activities, too much upon 
the scheme or method of organization. ‘They seem to rely 
upon a much greater readiness than I have experienced, 
in myself or in other ordinary folks, to meet and continue 
meeting for the serious discussion of dry topics of neighbor- 
hood and self-improvement. They overestimate, I think, a 
supposed popular eagerness or even willingness to vote. ‘They 
do not value at its true worth or use adequately, recreation 
or leisure-time activities such as music, dramatics, games and 


socials. 


Democracy is now to be furthered, I believe, not so my 
by expounding philosophic general purposes, nor by methat 
schemes for permitting everyone to vote, but rather by le 
ing people to enjoy themselves together, to be joyously hun 
and natural in democratic ways. It is active rather th 
academic democracy that is needed. By their doings—tlt 
actual programs, by leisure-time interests achieved toget» 
in a democratic spirit of good neighborliness, shall comm 
ties be democratized. 


‘Two Fundamentals 


CompaRING Community Service undertakings in Philee 
phia, St. Louis, Chicago and other cities with Chester’s ma 
est achievements, I believe there are two essentials for dex 
cratic community organization: 
First, activities or program: Local groups must be enak 
to adopt, or to recognize, as their very own, to take 
timately into their minds and hearts, a few features 
of such an all-inclusive program as our Chester board | 
adopted. When I tried, for example, to have this ¢ 
tire program read in Italian to the patient members of © 
Italian Community Club, it was soon evident that for s 
groups some leader must first digest the overwhelming g 
eral city-wide scheme into a very few of the most interests 
undertakings—a very few features which the leader 
to be nearest to the group’s present stage of social thou 
and in which they can achieve such practical progress as v 
maintain and deepen the interest of the group. They shox 
discover these plans, or select them, out of the leader’s 
periences and resourcefulness in social organization. 
Second, methods or organization: A plan of local org2 
zation is needed which must be so very simple that anyone + 
learn to operate it. The best progressive leadership should! 
used (as it is now being effectively employed in Commur: 
Service in several cities) to set up neighborhood organizati 
and also group organizations, and to help these to disco 
simple methods of carrying on their appropriate undertaki| 
so that the employed leadership may be steadily reduced tow# 
(but never completely over) the vanishing point. The plara 
operation should be so convincing and attractive that an ore 
ary person from a new group or neighborhood can, by visit 
an established center, take home the plan and set it to wd 
upon the improvement of life around his own home. 
In line with these two fundamentals, the final paragra 
of the Chester program proposed, under the heading P 
tical Detailed Results Assured, that 
Each employed executive and each committee will adopt as th 
field and purpose some definite practical parts of the preceding p 
gram and, at least once every month, will check the results attai! 


and correct their methods, if changes are needed, in order to mi 
steady progress toward the full permanent realization of these Ce 


munity Service ideals. 

Even in those American cities which have the larg 
number and the most effective of philanthropies, there is | 
great unmet need or opportunity which, in every city, w) 
to be discovered or realized. Local neighborhood life 
everywhere inadequate. School centers, nurses’ aséo 
tions, playgrounds and all the scores or even hundn 
of social service agencies, need to have the great democty 
masses of local people related to them vitally—to use, sh 
and strengthen these agencies and to profit adequately fn 
their leadership. 

Chester experiences helped to bring my previous years: 
social settlement and similar endeavor into fuller conscidi 
ness of the fact that America’s future is really being de? 
mined, not by the thin fringe of apparently superior au} 


ie individuals and organizations, but by the plain ‘“‘com- 
on people,”—-whose uncommon great qualities of soul were 

ially revealed by the war. It is through mutually helpful 
a with immigrants and their children, with industrial 
orkers, with the modest, genuine, eagerly-developing common 
cople, that the most joyous life-giving strength, vision, and 
ood will are to be had. Fellowship in leisure-time activities 
r recreation is one of the best keys to that democratic com- 
\unity organization which is the only means by which neigh- 
orliness—America’s most fundamental need and opportunity 
-may be met. 


Three Fields of Organization 

a THREE fields, as I see it, this local organization of the 
emocratic masses is to be worked out. Chester was begin- 
ing, in the last quarter of our first path-finding year, to 
et a practicable vision of one of these three fields, namely, 
roup organization. The other two are neighborhood and 
lock organization. 
(1) Block organization, as practiced by Philadelphia Com- 
qunity Service, means that in each block (the two sides of 
residence street between two nearest cross streets) there 
| a block organizer and his assistant (sometimes husband 
nd wife) and a block chairman for each of six committees— 
n health and sanitation, education, recreation, block beauti- 
cation, information, cooperation. In the Cincinnati social 

nit the ‘“‘block” comprises the four sides of one city square 
B cause it is thought that neighbors get together over their 
ack-yard fences better than across the front street, in Cin- 
innati. 

(2) Neighborhood organization, 
at ten or more blocks are drawn together in a community 
guncil which includes the block organizers and the general 
hairman of each of the six general committees. These gen- 
ral committees are made up of the block chairmen in each 
eld. Thus the general community committee on recreation 
icludes the one recreation chairman for each block and a 
sneral chairman for the whole neighborhood. It is this gen- 
ral recreation chairman who attends the community coun- 
i’s monthly meetings, together with the block organizers. 
(3) Group organization is also essential, I believe, and 
ne civic problem yet unsolved is the effective relationship 
f block and neighborhood committees to the organization of 
ich groups as Italians, colored people, possibly industrial 
rorkers, and others. ‘There are some community values— 
ich as natural fellow feeling, established relationships and 
istitutions, group customs, traditions and ideals—which can- 
ot be conserved fully by block and neighborhood organiza- 
on alone, unless their boundaries chance to coincide with the 
oundary lines of homogeneous groups. 

For each and all of these three fields, the first essential 
| that a competent leader—adaptable, resourceful in initiating 
opropriate activities, and obviously inspired by a genuine 
Mirit of democratic good will and unselfish service—shall 
ek out the local leaders and help them to realize, with 
leir neighbors, some of their strongest natural impulses 
ward recreation, comradeship and social usefulness. 

Some extreme radicals among the working people of Chester 
pposed our plan, last March, for Chester’s “League of Na- 
ons.” They urged their fellow workmen to beware of us 
ecause, they said, we were simply trying to “ soft-soap”’ the 
idustrial laborers, to offer them charity in place of justice, 
musement instead of serious social advance. Later, in 
reparation for the reception and ball, Elizabeth Burchenal, 
tho directed our Chester department of Americanization—for 
oth native- and foreign-born—secured an opportunity for 
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in Philadelphia, means> 
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a thorough talk with several of these radicals. When she 
had fully explained what we were trying to do, the men re- 
plied: 

Why, that is what we believe. We think that the worst thing 
about America is the way different peoples are crowded off into 
separate corners, the Russians in one neighborhood all by themselves, 
the Italians in another. Then the American people look a long way 
off at us as strangers and then they imagine that we are bad people. 
So what we believe in is kindness—like you say, “ bringing people to- 
gether so they will understand each other and then they will be 
friends.” And that Red Circle button of yours, that is our color, too; 
that is like what the Bible says that God made of one blood all the 
races of men. Yes, we will come to your party. 

_Is it not profoundly true that a good many radicals, sub- 
scribing to various isms, are really seeking chiefly for that 
larger realization of democracy and brotherhood fer which 
the hearts of many men are hungering? Do not these peo- 
ple (not all radicals, perhaps, but many of them) respond 
to radicalism because it promises that improvement of living 
conditions, that advance of human freedom and fellowship, 
which nearly all open-minded people now recognize as de- 
sirable and indeed indispensable? If to such sincere people 
orderly effective means of progress can be shown, if their 
wholesome ideals of democratic fellowship and cooperation 
can be realized in some of the details of their daily living, 
shall we not save modern civilization from revolution and 
explosions, from darkness and disaster? Must there not be 
such progressive open-hearted social evolution if our country is 
to be safe from revolution? 


The Better Way 

DeEMocRATIC community organization such as Chester, Phil- 
adelphia and other cities have been seeking to develop through 
Community Service, may not claim to affect directly either 
the hours or wages of labor or the purchasing power of money. 
Radicals may declare that such community organization is 
superficial and unimportant because it stands for coopera- 
tion instead of “class warfare; because it does not follow 
that extreme interpretation of ‘economic determinism” which 
insists that men move only, as Napoleon said his armies 
moved, upon their bellies. 


The world war demonstrated that men are moved by 
ideals; that they sacrifice food, shelter, comfort, profit, life 
itself, for ethical motives, for democracy, for the welfare of 
unknown peoples. No one would belittle the importance of 
good wages, of wholesome living conditions or of other eco- 
nomic considerations. But reformers who are wholly and ex- 
clusively intent upon these matters commit a common blunder 
which is costly to the people. They forget that while men 
are striving toward the millennium they must live along the 
way. For, if human life can be satisfactory only by attain- 
ing the ideals of extreme radicals, millions of men must live 
and die unsatisfied. 


On the contrary, men should and can live joyfully and 
fraternally as they progress toward better economic condi- 
tions. Recreation, fellowship, satisfaction of human instincts, 
and a rich development of heart, mind and spirit are pos- 
sible now and they must be realized as men go along through 
life. It is these leisure-hour activities and relationships that 
chiefly determine the human values of present-day life; and 
present life is, obviously, the only life which individuals ever 
experience. Dealing with that actual present life stream as 
it flows through the hearts of humankind, Community Service 
is not superficial or unimportant but profoundly vital. It 
may determine whether living men, women and children 


shall be 80 or 90 per cent, instead of only 50 or 60 per cent, 
alive. 


CIVICS: Americanization 


A Stake in the Country 


Ro ts I had the inspiring experience of visiting an 
apartment house constructed about six years ago by a group 
of foreign-born tenants. The Finnish Cooperative Trading 
Association operates in the neighborhood of Fortieth street 
and Eighth avenue, Brooklyn, a district known as “ Finn- 
town.” The apartment house was built by sixteen families, 
each of which contributed $500 to the initial capital. After 
purchasing three lots at $1,200 each, they used the balance of 
$4,400 on foundations and as far as it would go on super- 
structure, borrowed $25,000 at 6 per cent and secured $5,000 
at § per cent from their own cooperative bank. ‘They erected 
a very complete, substantial apartment house of sixteen apart- 
ments, each of five good-sized rooms and bath, at a cost of 
about $35,000. Each family had subsequently to pay $25 per 
month—a sum sufficient to pay interest, taxes, water, janitor, 
coal, light and repairs, leaving about $1,000 to apply to sinking 
fund. The last installment on the $5,000 loan has just been 
paid off. Four-room apartments in the same neighborhood, 
not so well ‘constructed, are now rented for $50 per month. 

A new building for a cooperative bakery of the same Fin- 
nish organization is nearly completed. I was impressed with 
the remarkably high character of workmanship that is going 
into this building; everything impressed me as exceedingly 
well done by artisans sufficiently interested in their work to 
put forth the most conscientious effort. All materials used 
were of the very best quality. The building is to be equipped 
with the most\ modern bakery machinery on the second floor, 
where is also the oven. It is unusual to place so heavy a struc- 
ture on the second floor, but this has been done in the interest 
of light and air for the workers and also of protection against 
dust from the street. On the third floor will be large recrea- 
tion rooms for use by the members of the cooperative society; 
on the ground floor store and restaurant. The building will 
cost about $100,000. 

This encouraging example makes one realize that many of 
our industrial problems will be solved when the workers 
receive something more than a mere monetary interest in the 
product of their toil. While the workmen engaged on this 
building were not all cooperators nor all Finns, they appar- 
ently all felt that they were working in a new spirit of brother- 
hood and not solely to enable someone to acquire private profit 
from his investment, F. S. Tirsworrtu. 


Women Immigrants 


aT HE announcement, some months ago, that the British goy- 
ernment intended to give free passage to ex-service men 
and women who wished to emigrate to other parts of the em- 
pire, immediately gave rise to much speculation and uneasiness 
in some of the colonies. In Canada, the minister of immigra- 
tion and colonization, J. A. Calder, started preparations to 
meet a possible considerable influx. Among other steps taken, 
he summoned representatives of the most important women’s 
organizations for a three days’ conference at Ottawa to con- 
sider, more particularly, the immigration of women for house- 
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hold service. 1 
formed, the Canadian Council of Immigration of Women 


From this conference a permanent council ¥| 


Household Service. It is representative of the national 
ganizations and of each province in which there is a ho 
for the care of women immigrants. Such hostels, whet: 
already in existence or to be created, the conference rec 
mended, should, so far as possible, be under the uniform c 
trol of the new council. 

The present bonus system under which private agents 
enabled to profit from the importation of large numbers: 
immigrants to Canada without too close a scrutiny of tit 
fitness for Canadian conditions of life has frequently been c 
demned. It still continues because Australia is competing 
British immigrants, and the great reduction in the number: 
United States migrants (58,000 last year as against 70,000 
previous year), together with an alarming trend of migrati 
from country to town within the dominion, apparently ma 
an influx of British newcomers desirable. Sir Andrew 
phail, in a recent address to the Canadian Club at Ottaz 
drew attention to the bad results of making the selectio 
future citizens a matter of business speculation and mentic 
that as a result of advertising 20,000 intending immigrz 
had last year to be turned back. 

The conference referred to agreed that the selection: 
women immigrants should for some time to come be lim 
to household workers, and that it should include health ; 
aminations, physical and mental, by experienced medical 
cers, both at the port of embarkation and at the port of 
rival. Mr, Calder, while in support of such a measure 
general, does not consider practicable insistence on med 
inspection of British emigrants before leaving their home py 


Starting Americanization Earl 


Ane G new departure in assimilation in this + 
nection was the training school established by the “ K1 
College ” in London—the organization for teaching the expy 
tionary forces—to prepare the brides of Canadian soldiers: 
the domestic and rural life awaiting them in their dis 
new homes. In fact, this course which included dairyy 
gardening, bee culture, dressmaking, embroidery, cobbling,! 
pair of men’s clothes, all kinds of needle work, care of: 
fants, elementary carpentry and other practical subjects, 
so popular that the London County Council decided to e 
lish “ marriage schools” on similar lines in different part’ 
the city also for soldiers’ brides who had no intention of | 
igrating. 

_ The question suggests itself whether some such begin 
in the educational process of assimilation before the alien 
left his home might not be a practicable and advantageous 
tension of Americanization work. American. educationa 
fort abroad is no new thing; during the war it laid the fé 
dations of a specific American educational campaign in Eu! 
on child welfare, prevention of tuberculosis and other he 
matters; through the operations of the Committee on Pi 
Information it included a vast campaign of political edt 
tion in principles of democracy. Since the armistice, An 


cans abroad are teaching industries and handicrafts, mos) 


methods of agriculture and of building, dietetics and social 
organization. Why could not such efforts be concentrated 
in the districts from which at any one time there is an expec- 
tation of a large flux of population to the United States? Not 
only would such an enterprise have the advantage of bringing 
to this country men and families prepared with some knowledge 
of American ideas (and, possibly also the rudiments of Ameri- 
can speech) but it would dispel illusions concerning American 
seg itions of life and discourage those unwilling to accept 
them. 
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k Mexican Immigrants 


Anat 
py MID wild gestures and mutual accusations between Mex- 
f ico City and Washington, Mexican laborers are leaving 
their own country for the United States in ever increasing 
numbers. Ihe Mexican Department of Labor has issued a 
yarning that employers in the southern United States are 
airing Mexican laborers by means of false promises and tricky 
contracts. “ Advices received from Mexico City ”’—the source 
of which is left to guess—inform American newspapers (e.g. 
the Christian Science Monitor for March 5) that the Mexican 
‘government threatens to prevent by military force the exodus 
of workmen to the United States and that nevertheless hun- 
dreds leave daily ‘“‘ because of the unsettled conditions of the 
country.” ‘The facts of the situation are briefly reviewed in 
“the March number of Juventud (Youth), organ of the Y. M. 
C. A. in El Paso, from which also the map below, showing 
so far as could be ascertained the distribution of immigrants 
from Mexico, is reproduced. 

In the year ending June 30, 1919, 28,844 Mexicans came 
to the United States, nearly twice as many as in any previous 
year. They do not come singly but en masse, not from adjoin- 
‘ing districts but often long distances. Whole villages emigrate 
d together. About 80 per cent of the hard work in the south- 
“ern states is now done by these men, though there is undoubt- 
edly a great demand for their labor in their own country. 
Their attraction is due to the great decrease of overseas immi- 


gration which is compelling American employers to pay wages 


the Mexican laborers quite , 
out of proportion to those | 
‘which they can obtain in | 
their own country. Most | 
of these laborers stay for | 
Many years, as shown by | 
the records of those who re- 
turned to their homes last } 
: year; 4614 had lived in the j 
United States for periods of [1 
om 5 to 10 years, 1278 } 
for 10 to 15 years, 770 for | 
-I5 to 20 years, 578 for | 
More than 20 years. 
Realization of these facts | 
has given considerable stim- | 
‘ulus to the provision | of | 
welfare work on behalf of | 
these Mexican laborers, es- 
pecially in the South West f 
‘where before practically } 
nothing was done to raise | 
their standard of life. The | 
-Y. M. C. A. has branches } 
at El] Paso, Smelter, Tuc- | 
son, Metcalf and Miami 
Where a special effort is | 
Made to promote a _ bet- 
ter understanding between 
the people of the United} F 
States and Mexicans. The} 
Mexican Young Men’ s bem 
: Employed Brotherhood has 
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ARE YOU A 100 PER CENT? 


A JUDGE is reported to have said recently to an alien 
who wished to become a citizen: 

“I cannot admit you to be a citizen of the United States, 
because I do not believe a man can think Americanism in a 
foreign tongue.” — . 

Far be it from us to get into any sort of argument that might 
give the slightest color of justification to an opinion that we 
are in contempt of court. ees 

But suppose we were running the entrance examinations to 
some Christian church or other, and a man came along who 


could speak nothing but English, should we say to him: 


‘J don’t think you can be a Christian. Christianity was 
first disseminated in the Hebrew, Greek and Latin languages, 
and { do not believe you can think Christianity unless you 
think it in Hebrew and Greek and Latin.” 

It has always been our belief that an idea that is vital 
enough will kick its way through language and reach brain. 

And with regard to Americanism a lot of fellows that 
couldn’t speak English went and got themselves shot for 
the American idea, which shows that something must have 
percolated to them in spite of the lingual difficulty. 

Don Marouis, in N. Y. Evening Sun. 


been formed among young Mexicans in business in the South 
West, including many men of good family. “ Interpreting 
America” was the general subject of their first annual con- 
ference at El Paso, March 26 to 28. Many of these educated 
young Mexicans act as boy scout and club leaders and conduct 
Americanization classes among Mexican adults. Young Mexi- 
cans at Smelter and at El Paso recently organized successful 
“father and son” banquets to create a friendly atmosphere 
among the older immigrants. 


Their Sole Support 


NL. YORK Supreme Court Justice John M. Tierney, 
in the Bronx, recently denied the application for citizen- 
ship of Michael Curnan, an Irishman, thirty-one years of age, 
on the ground that during the war he had claimed and been 
granted exemption from the draft. Curnan declared himself 
an alien before the Draft Board and claimed that he was the 
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sole support of an aged mother living in Ireland whom he had 
not seen in ten years. He had lived in this country since 1900. 
“You are the first Irishman I’ve come across to show the 
white feather,” said Justice Tierney. ‘‘ Your application is 
denied, and you cannot become an American citizen.” 

That the dependence of parents living abroad, even after 
long years of separation from their children in America, often 
is a serious reality was brought out dramatically in a case be- 
fore the State Industrial Commission of New York when, in 
support of a claim for compensation for death by industrial 
accident, the letters written by a Norwegian laborer in the 
United States to his parents in Norway were produced as evi- 
dence. In accepting these letters as sufficient proof of de- 
pendency and sustaining the award, Commissioner Lyons 
said: 

The literary value of these contributions is not very great, but 
they evince a spirit of self-sacrifice in the fulfillment of filial duty 
which is all too rare in our America of today. They comprise a 
leaf in the “short and simple annals of the poor,” and to my mind 
are positive proof that this dutiful son was regularly contributing 
to the support of his family in the old country to the very limit of 
his ability. 


A SURVEY Article 
T HE POLISH DAILY NEWS, Chicago, in an editorial 


on the article on ‘“‘ Leadership in Americanization,” by 
Thaddeus and Amine Sleszynski in the SurvEy for August 23, 
1919, first remarks on the absence in the Polish language of 
an equivalent for the American term “social worker ”’ in the 
sense of a person trained and specially qualified for social work. 
It then proceeds: 


We agree with Americans in their contention that the upholding 
and fostering of the spirit of alien separateness should not be per- 
mitted. The article does not advocate that foreigners should disown 
their nationality. Neither does it advocate that the extreme chauvin- 
ism which demands that only the English language be used in 
America be allowed. It would be well if the article had enlarged 
upon and developed this point, which is so seriously misunderstood 
by Americans. ais 

The article discusses another important question, namely, that 
those whose task it is to try and make the immigrant groups an in- 
tegral part of American society should be people who have come 
from these very groups. ‘These people should be professionally 
trained social workers. At present, the national traits of 
the various immigrant groups are being perpetuated. It would be 
better if the social life and the institutions of the immigrants could 
be filled with the spirit of America, without sacrificing any of these 
national characteristics. ‘Those who can best understand the im- 
migrants are our own young people, born of foreign parentage, but 
having the best American education. In other words, we need a 
larger cultured class in our foreign communities. This has been 
advocated by our Polish press, our schools, and our organiza- 
tions. : 

We agree with practically all the opinions expressed in the article 
and with the courses of action advised. We do not believe that the 
church should be expected to exert a pressure on its members except 
in religious matters. The Prussians used the church for the dena- 
tionalization of the Poles in Silesia and Posen with results familiar 
to us all. We protest against using all the institutions of our people 
for Americanization purposes. But we grant and firmly believe 
that those who make America their home should become decent 


Americans in every ‘sense of the word. . . This citizenship’ 
should be a matter of one’s own conscience. It should be free from) 
hypocrisy on the part of the individual, and free from externa 
pressure on the part of the country that confers the rights of citizeni 
ship. @ 
° ee % 1 
Prohibition | 
anet the Eighteenth Amendment has had the effect o¢ 
stimulating emigration can no longer be doubted, howeve 
incredulous prohibitionists may be. The statement is not mac 
here as a sufficient argument against prohibition, but facts may 
as well be faced. Many talks with foreign-born and occasiona| 
glimpses of the foreign press in the United States make :| 
appear that, though nearly always a secondary rather than ¢| 
primary consideration, inability to obtain alcoholic drink does 
affect the plans of large numbers of immigrant men to returay 
to their homeland. Congressman Isaac Siegel, of New York] 
who is in fairly intimate touch with various alien groups 
believes that the great increase in recent emigration figures 
must in part be explained by the dissatisfaction, especially eg 
Poles and Czechoslovaks in the mining areas, with prohibitions 
Géza D. Berk, editor of a Hungarian daily newspaper anc 
weekly magazine, who knows his countrymen intimately, call! 
prohibition one of the principal reasons for the desire of sq 
many of them to emigrate. Joseph Szebenyei, writing in th 
New York Times (March 21) on causes of the alien exodus: 
places prohibition second only to the desire to return by mer 
who have saved money and who, at present exchange rates: 
believe they can buy out their home town. Inquiries among 
Italians indicate that the imposed “‘ dry ”’ celebration of holi 
days and family festivities is resented by many hard-working 
and thrifty men who have never spent much on drink. Among 
Germans of the first generation, from ultra-conservative te 
extreme radical, there is only one voice on the subject, as may 
be seen almost any day of the week from their newspape 
Of course, the women may think differently ; but it is the mas 
who usually determines the movements of the family ands 
besides, most of those who crowd the passport offices ara 
unmarried. 


B.D 


ANADIANIZATION is an ugly word. It is usee 
by the Board of Trade of Toronto in a recent report ti 
describe its educational work, both for foreign-born and fod 
illiterate natives. A recent resolution of the board advocates 
the establishment by the Ontario government of a burea 
of Canadianization in the Department of Educatiors 


A PRAYER FOR 


AMERICANIZATION WORKERS 


Written by Alfrieda M. Mosher, 
Americanization Secretary, Y. W. C. A., Boston 


POR. of all nations, give us wisdom and understanding, 
as we undertake to guide people who come from other 
countries into adjustment with our own. Help us to sense the 
high calling of our task. Show us how to fulfil the hopes of 
those who seek in America an opportunity they could not find 
‘in their own birthlands. Let us not through ignorance or con- 
ceit disappoint their expectations of America. Teach us to 
judge, as far as may be, not after the manner of men swayed 
by personal prejudices and determined by selfish ambitions, 
but in the broad spirit of humanity, valuing men not by the 
place of their birth, but by the way of their life, seeing in na-- 
tions not necessary rivals for the earth’s goods, but potential col- 
laborators for the earth’s good. Lead us to meet our foreign- 
born fellow-men as neighbors until they in reality become such. 
Welp us to establish with them the relations that shall make 
for the larger life of all. Keep our ultimate vision not the 
glorification of America through other nations, but the ennoble- 
ment of all nations through America. Amen. 
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Reorganization in Minneapolis 
A THOROUGHGOING reorganization of the public 


welfare administration has been achieved in Minneapolis. 
Prior to July 1, 1919, the city hospitals, the so-called Poor 
Department, and the correctional and penal activities were 
supervised by a Board of Charities and Corrections. The 
mayor was president ex-officio and appointed the other four 
members. The health and hospitals committee—which did not 
have charge of the hospitals—consisted of five aldermen chosen 
‘by the council, and with the health commissioner, also a council 
appointee, Sonseuned the Department of Health. . Thus the 
administration of two closely related activities, public health 
and the hospitals, was divided between two bodies, which were 
appointed by two different agencies, and which had no mem- 
bers in common. ‘The most conscientious and individually 
‘efficient officials could not keep the system out of the game of 
municipal politics, with resulting inefficiency. 


_ Representatives of ‘several educational and welfare organiza- 
‘tions of Minneapolis debated remedies and finally presented to 
the legislature the “ Public Health Bill,” so named, no doubt, 
because the discussion leading up to it had centered in large 
measure about the Health Department. ‘The bill failed in 
1917, but was later redrafted and pushed to victory—in spite 
of strong opposition, both open and insidious, on the part of 
the city council—through the 1919 legislature, following in- 
tensive publicity efforts by the Hennepin County Tuberculosis 
Association, then a committee of the Associated Charities. 


This act created a Board of Public Welfare, to administer 
the health, charitable and correctional affairs of Minneapolis 
(all a hanter cities of Minnesota of over 50,000 inhabi- 
tants). The Board of Charities and Corrections was abol- 
ished; the health and hospitals committee of the city council 
: beased to exist. In place of them a board of seven members 

took charge of all divisions of public welfare. The mayor is 
ex-officio member of the board. Four other members are ap- 
pointed by him, one each year, to serve terms of four years. 
His appointments must be confirmed by the city council. The 
| city council names two from its own body biennially. After the 
present terms have expired, there can never be less than a 
' majority of experienced members composing the board, even if 
mo re-appointments are made. If the mayor receives a second 
| 
| 


‘term, he and his appointees from July 1 of his third year will 
constitute a majority of the board. 


The present appointees of the mayor and Binge are repre- 
_ sentative of various interests and callings: Manley E. Fossen, 
_ attorney; Frank N. Gould, editor of a labor paper; W. F. 
Kunze, manufacturer, president of the local Joint Improve- 
ment Association, and formerly president of the Parent- 
Teacher Association; Dr. Mabel Ulrich, physician and 
recently appointed director of the medical service of the 
Northern Division of the Red Cross; W. H. Rendell, insur- 
ance; and Dr. J. M. Kistler, physician. Four advisory com- 
mittees devote special study to the problems of public health, 
hospitals, public relief, and penal and correctional institutions. 
_ The health commissioner and the superintendents of the other 
divisions are appointed by the board without confirmation by 
any other authority. All appointments made by these execu- 
tives, however, must be approved by the board. This system 
fixes responsibility and insures supervision of the work of the 
several departments. 


Power is given the board of public welfare to issue orders 
and adopt rules and regulations to promote the public well- 
being, subject, of course, to state laws and city ordinances. 
The authority to pass ordinances relating to public health and 
the suppression of disease remains in the city council. In 
general, the regulations of the board are intended to execute 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 


the intent of the city ordinances, as its primary function is, 
after all, law enforcement and not law-making. 

In the short period of eight months the team-work and 
efficiency of such an administration has already been made 
manifest. It is too early to hazard a general appraisal, and 
the recital of certain minor economies and re-arrangements 
would not be significant. It is significant, though, that the 
Board of Public Welfare is now doing a thing which would 
have been a labor of Hercules under the former régime: it is 


' projecting a unified, aggressive and thoroughgoing program of 


community welfare which will take time to achieve, but which 
bears promise of surviving both fair and foul political weather. 

“ Fitness first,”’ is the rule of the board in making appoint- 
ments and entrusting responsibilities. It feels free to go out- 
side home talent to get the right man. Cincinnati was drawn 
upon in choosing Dr. Walter E. List, superintendent of the 
city hospitals. When the position of health commissioner be- 
came vacant, the United States Public Health Service was 
asked to detail one of its experts to take charge while making 
a survey of health conditions in Minneapolis and, if needful, 
reorganize the entire Division of Health. Dr. F, E. Harring- 
ton has been in the city on this mission since January. 

A centralized welfare administration recognizes the soli- 
darity of all activities that concern the public well-being. 
Disease and poverty and delinquency are both causes and 
effects, intricately related and demanding coordinated atten- 
tion. ‘This a small appointive board can give, and, unhindered, 
it can call upon powerful allies, pre-eminently qualified physi- 
cians and welfare executives, wherever they are to be found. 

IvaL McPEak. 


City Relief in Buffalo 


RoR years ago there was a general movement to abolish 
city out-door relief as political, wasteful, and pauperizing. 
Since then civil service reform has come, not without effort, 
and city politics are less corrupt. "There is now a general 
tendency toward improving city relief instead of abolishing it. 
Buffalo has now joined the list of cities—Kansas City, Denver, 
St. Joseph, Dallas, Grand Rapids, Detroit, Philadelphia, and 
others—where public relief is no longer old style and in- 
adequate. 

Commission government began in Buffalo in January, 1918. 
Soon after, the Charity Organization Society suggested to the 
commissioner who had charge of city relief that he might do 
well to adopt something like the plan of Grand Rapids under 
its new charter, which requires that city relief shall be admin- 
istered by specially trained people. Nothing came of it. A year 
later the society made the same suggestion to Commissioner 
Frederick H. Bagley, who became responsible for poor relief, 
and Mr. Bagley responded with great energy. He promptly 
procured a state law under which the name of the Poor De- 
partment was changed to Bureau of Public Welfare, and as 
soon as possible moved to a modern, dignified building, occu- 
pied entirely by the bureau. He also greatly increased the 
staff. Retaining as director the former city superintendent of 
poor, Mr. Bagley engaged as supervising visitor Anna F. 
Austin, one of the most experienced and valuable visitors of 
the Charity Organization Society. Miss Austin was engaged 
after civil service examination, and so were fifteen women 
visitors. Only a few of these, however, have had special train- 
ing in family case work, or in the difficult problems of relief. 

In addition to more liberal relief by a more competent staff, 
Commissioner Bagley established an industrial aid bureau, 
with a competent secretary and assistants, to find employment 
without charge, and for the rehabilitation of cripples. He also 
procured the purchase of a neighborhood house in the Polish 
quarter, with a day nursery and two community clubs, as well 
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THE PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES OF 
ILLINOIS’ CHARITY LAW 


“To provide humane and scientific treatment and care 
and the highest attainable degree of individual development 
for the dependent wards of the State; 

“To provide for delinquents such wise conditions of 
modern education and training as will restore the largest 
possible portion of them to useful citizenship; 

“To promote the study of the causes of dependency and 
delinquency and mental, moral and physical defects, with a 
view to cure and ultimate prevention; 

“To secure the highest attainable degree of economy in 
the business administration of the State institutions consistent 
with the objects above enumerated, and this Act, which shall 
be known as the code of charities of the State of Illinois, 
shall be liberally construed to these ends.” 


as a skating pond; and appointed men whose special work it 
is to extend a helping hand to discharged inmates of reforma- 
tories and penitentiaries. 


The strongest argument against public out-door relief, how- 
ever well administered, is that, to the imagination of the poor 
the city treasury seems inexhaustible, and they turn to it with 
a sense of right, as a source of aid due them, and with a lack 
of thrift which they would not dare show in dealing with 
private charity. For more than six months now public relief 
in Buffalo has been far more liberal than formerly, but there 
has been no noticeable increase in the number of applicants. 
It will be interesting to see whether this continues, and also 
whether families of the better type will prefer the care of the 
Charity Organization Society and those of a lower type go 

more to the Bureau of Public Welfare, where thus far the 
supervision is less close. 


_ The principles of division between public and private charity 
by type of family have frequently been well stated. As a 


rule, private charity is preferred where service rather than 


relief is involved, or the relief is temporary; and public charity 
is preferred where the relief is long-continued, as in the case 
of the aged, chronic sickness, and widows with young children, 
or where public control is involved, as in the case of non- 
support or desertion. Francis H. McLean visited Buffalo 
at the time when the change of method was _ instituted 
by Commissioner Bagley, and recommended principles of divi- 
sion similar to these, but they were never put into operation. 
As yet the division of work is tentative, depending to some 
extent upon priority of application, but more upon an amicable 
conference between the Bureau of. Public Welfare and the 
Charity Organization Society as to which shall have the care 
of a family which has ‘applied to both. The city uses the 
social service exchange of the society, but reserves the right to 
visit families in the care of the society at least once before 
deciding not to give. 

Until the summer of 1919 city out-door relief was admin- 
istered by Louis F. Kenngott, a man of long experience and 
good reputation, who had a forlorn office and six investiga- 
tors, all men, most of whom were detailed from the Police 
Department and paid by it. He followed the established 
custom of the office in limiting his relief to a maximum of two 
dollars a week, regardless of the size of the family. There 
was no attempt to reckon a family budget or to make a con- 
structive plan. In hundreds of families this relief was sup- 
plemented by the Charity Organization Society, contrary to 
elementary principles of division of work. City pensions now 
sometimes amount to seventy dollars a month, and as a rule 
the private societies stop visiting families for which the city 
has assumed responsibility. “This enables the private societies 
to do more intensive and liberal work in fewer families. 


The change from the old building and the old methods to 
the new is great. As time goes on, the value of the new 
methods will increase, but at present there is danger of a con- 
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siderable reduction in the budget and in the staff because o. 
economies thought necessary by a new commissioner of financi 
and accounts. Much of the work is as yet crude, but it is i 
valuable beginning. Commissioner Bagley did not run fo: 
re-election last November, and it is still uncertain whether th’ 
work begun by him will grow, or even whether all of it wil 
continue. FReDERIC ALMY., 


The Montreal Survey 


N acity in which there are separate Protestant and Catholi 
public school systéms it is not strange to find a Centre 
Council composed of representatives from Protestant and nor 
sectarian social agencies only. A committee of the Centra 
Council of Montreal—recently formed, and so formed—-st 
gests, in the report of a survey of the social agencies of the ci 
that there really would have to be three councils, Protesta 
and non-sectarian, Jewish, and Catholic. It is proposed th: 
simultaneous action on any social problem shall be obtaine: 
by a central standing committee on cooperation composed ¢ 
five delegates from each council. It is urged that this co 
mittee have only that one function and no further plan c 
cooperation between them is suggested. This is somethin: 
new in the way of central councils, but the present conditior 
in Montreal are such that probably no closer rapprochemer 
would be possible now. It is to be hoped, however, that i 
the better times to come, one central council instead of thre 
will be one of the earliest evidences of a united community. . 
One may recognize the necessity of this alignment and 2 
the same time object to a suggestion in that part of the repo 
entitled Social Aspects of the Survey that the Charity Organ 
zation Society should discontinue its work with French Canz 
dian families, leaving them in charge of parish priests. Thi 
it may be said, does not imply a religious demarcation (for < 
the same time a closer union between a society for Englis 
speaking Catholics and the Charity Organization Society 
suggested), but one along racial-language lines. Knowing thi! 
unhappy lines of separation in Montreal, it has always bee 
the contention of the writer of these comments that whene 
opportunity offered, a social agency should refuse to recogni: 
them and thereby help in its very small way toward the grow 
of an all-around community spirit. The Charity Organiz: 
tion Society from the start has had French Canadians on ?) 
board, committees and staff. It must never lose its priviles 
to work with any families who desire it, no matter to wh 
group they belong. ‘The same kind of service should be avai 
able to all, though this in no way suggests a refusal to transfd 
certain clients, but not all, to racial or other agencies. , 
Another mooted point we believe is the suggestion, in tk 
part of the survey, that a special organization be formed fel 
dealing with widows’ families rather than that the Chariti 
Organization Society should develop more adequate plannir: 
and a more adequate system of allowances in the absence « 
any state provision. We may understand, though we ma 
disagree with, the belief in strategic advantages of a publiff 
agency over a private in dealing with this group of problemr 
but we confess to no understanding of a point of view whid! 
distinguishes between different kinds of private social agencieé 
If a consideration of this question leads to urging that t 
name Charity Organization Society be changed so that it wi 
be plainly tagged what it is, viz., a family social work societ 
we would have no fault to find. On that basis only is su 
separation of a group of family problems from the othe 
logically sound, unless, as before indicated, it is a question j 
transfer to a public department. It is urged that families co 
to the Charity Organization Society because of charact 
weaknesses as well as because of misfortune and that so 
widows would be reluctant to come to its doors for this reaso 
Is there any social agency which has no character weakness 


among its clients? 
Having ventured these criticisms, we may turn to a gener 


hy 
Wibnsideration of a valuable and interesting survey. It is 


} divided into three parts: 

pe 

» 1. Report on Financial Aspects, 
_ 2, Report on Social Aspects. 
3. Recommendations. 


_ The first and third parts were signed by the survey com- 
j mittee of the Central Council, the second by J. H. T. Falk, 
| its secretary, who requested that the committee do not sign 
| it because it represented his own conclusions based on his own 
survey in which they were unable to participate, and he did 
not want them to obligate themselves to its support. 


_ The first part is a study of methods of raising money; of the 
number of individual contributors giving to varying numbers 
‘of agencies, the aggregate amounts contributed by persons giv- 
ing $5, $10, etc., and the total number in each class, etc. 
Here are some of the significant facts: There were 5,082 
‘individual contributors to 34 agencies (others did not furnish 
lists), of whom 373 or 7.3 per cent gave $109,215.17 or 60 
per cent of the total amount contributed by this group. Out 
of a total of 1800 business firms or associations contributing 
there were 223, or 12.4 per cent, who gave $85,336.55, or 76 


f 


| per cent of the total given by this group. 
» The tables and the discussion in this part are an interesting 
‘contribution to this subject. The stupidities of indirect 
| methods of raising money (the bazar, etc.) are caustically 
discussed. ‘The futile ways of raising money by boards, the 
part which the money-raising power plays in the selection of 
_ members, upon some boards at least, the full degree of ineffi- 
ciency connected with much money raising of today, are 
revealed. Evidently, in the mind of Mr. Falk and of the 
committee, there is only one solution, viz., financial federation. 
There are some who will affirm that there is more than one 
solution and some who will affirm that that particular solution 
“May not be the one. One may acknowledge all the weaknesses 
of present-day methods in raising money and still be strongly 
of the mind that what is required is case treatment and con- 
sideration of a good many elements and that future develop- 
‘ment is not bound up in one kind of experiment. 
- On the other hand, however, the committee and Mr. Falk 
are convinced that if financial federation is to come it will be 
after the agencies have learned to work together and to develop 
“standards. That is, functional federation through a council 
must come first. 

Mr. Falk’s summary of the “ social aspects” is a searching 
one. He does not deal so much with individual agencies as 
with conditions in particular fields of activity. This has the 
disadvantage of not revealing sufficiently the good work of the 
really strong agencies in Montreal, of which there are not 
many, but one can see that if the agencies were treated individ- 
ually some of the indictments might react too seriously. 
Therefore the stronger agencies, knowing their position, have 
doubtless welcomed this method of presentation, even at some 
sacrifice to themselves, because of their keen interest in ad- 
vance. The evils common to indifferent board management 
and to cowardly board management are well described. Mr. 
Falk makes the assertion that very few executives and very 
few boards have done their full share in attacks upon social 
problems. Part of this is undoubtedly due to poor leadership 
en the part of the paid workers. The group of executives in 
Montreal, we imagine, is exceedingly uneven. It has been 
So in past days and though there are more competent ones than 
before, there are many make-shifts still. 


Here are two extracts from the general considerations: 


be) 


Of the agencies not specifically engaged in caring for the sick 
poor, less than a dozen are making careful social diagnoses, a 
smaller number careful physical diagnoses, and a still smaller num- 
ber careful mental diagnoses in the cases where it is necessary, 
while few of those engaged in caring for the sick poor make any 
attempt at adequate social diagnosis. 


Not a dozen agencies of the group (60) keep adequate records. 
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We are informed that in the hospital field there are two 
outstanding features: 
(a) Refusal of governmental support of general hospitals 
for care of the sick poor. : 
(b) Lack of cooperation in the hospital group in the way of 
development and definite planning on a community basis. 
Family case work is mistakenly treated under the heading 
of Outdoor Relief and we have already criticized the more 
important recommendations under that heading. 

In the care of the homeless there is an extensive and com- 
plicated problem to work out among five agencies. 

In the care of unmarried mothers and their children, there 


-are five indifferent institutions involved, with bad confusion 


in the kinds of people received in each. 

One of the biggest needs in the city is a vastly enlarged 
recreation program. Montreal led off in the playground end 
of a recreation scheme but even in that has been out-distanced 
by other Canadian cities. 

In the children’s field there is need for pre-natal work, On 
the institutional side there is the greatest confusion in classi- 
fication, no adequate case work surrounding admissions or 
discharges, no systematic placing-out or boarding-out work. 

These are some of the major criticisms made in the review 
of the social aspects, all of which leads up to the main recom- 
mendation of the committee for the development of a real 
central council, the present one being largely skeleton in form. 


Fo: McLean. 


“Safeguard Federation” 


OD ean are ninety-one Jewish organizations of New York 
city (Manhattan and Bronx) united through ‘“ Federa- 
tion” to make a single appeal for funds. ‘These societies have 
recently presented budgets showing their needs for 1920, 
which total $6,668,393.17. From revenue of their own and 
subventions from the city they can count upon only $2,818,789. 
In other words, the hospitals, the orphan asylums, the educa- 
tional institutions, the sisterhoods, the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties—all these combined—must receive from the Jews of this 
city for 1920, $3,849,604.17. The total dependable income 
from subscriptions now on the books of the federation is 
$2,136,178.15. On January 18 a two weeks’ campaign was 
inaugurated to raise the required: amount through increased 
support and new members; $1,700,000 was decided upon as 
an ideal objective. At the end of the two weeks Mr. and 
Mrs. Felix M. Warburg offered to give $100,000 to a pro- 
posed pension fund for employes of affiliated societies, on con- 
dition that the Jewish public subscribed $800,000 to Safe 
guard Federation by February 29. 

The organization so successful in the Building Fund Cam- 
paign, which had just concluded a drive for $10,000,c00, was 
taken over. ‘This organization is made up of division heads, 
each division composed of allied trade auxiliaries. Each trade 
auxiliary is headed by a chairman who appoints an advisory 
trade council, upon whom devolves the work of actual canvass- 
ing. Supplementing this organization a women’s organization 
was formed, to cover the smaller retail trades in addition te 
canvassing women prospects. 

Each industry was expected to raise a quota, determined by 
the financial rating of the firms in the industry and the amount 
already subscribed to ‘‘ Federation.” An immediate quota was 
Set, to meet immediate budgetary requirements of the affiliated 
societies, to be raised during the drive; the final quota, to meet 
the year’s needs, to be raised by an intensive campaign of indi- 
vidual trades. To the end of February the campaign had 
brought in approximately $450,000—most of this amount 
coming through the mail in response to an appeal from the 


president, Felix M. Warburg. 
Conditions beyond control, arising out of business distur- 
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bances, bad weather, and particularly illness of many of our 
committeemen, necessitated the prolongation of the campaign. 
The women’s wear industries, for example, could not carry 
their part of the campaign on account of strikes. Trade 
leaders have given confident assurance that as soon as normal 
conditions are reestablished, they will proceed to canvass their 
trade and secure the complete quota assigned to them. In 
many instances the leaders have practically underwritten their 
quota. All they ask is that they be permitted to conduct their 
canvass at a more propitious time. The cloak and suit trade, 
for example, opened its intensive campaign for its complete 
quota on March 17. 

My experience with drives leads me to conclude that this 
method has been exploited to the limit, that the enthusiasm of 
our corps of earnest workers has become exhausted. Some 
method equally effective and more economical will have to be 
devised. “Federation” is now working out new plans for 
raising needed funds, BENJAMIN DOoBLIN. 


Legal Aid in Chicago 


s Where local political conditions permit, there is every reason for 
organizing legal aid work as a public affair under public control. 
On the other hand, in cities where private legal aid organizations 
are well established, there is every reason for them to remain as 
they are. They possess a freedom of action, a liberty in taking 
risks in making experiments, which will leave in their hands for 
several years to come the duty of leadership in the development 
of legal aid work. Nevertheless, there should be a clear conscious- 
ness on the part of all legal aid organizations that they are engaged 
in the performance of a public function, and that their ultimate goal 
is to become a part of the state’s administration of justice.” 


K 7 HEN the Legal Aid Society of Chicago became a de- 

_Y partment of the United Charities, in the fall of 1919, 
political conditions in the city were such that no one suggested 
that the society should become a department of the city ad- 
ministration. Even though in many communities it is not 
advisable at present, the ideal of Reginald Heber Smith, 
quoted above, is correct and the time will undoubtedly come 
when practically all free legal aid will be a public function. 

The amalgamation of the United Charities and the Legal 
Aid Society was brought about on September 1, 1919. The 
offices were combined on October 1. Since that date the fol- 
lowing changes have been made in the hope of rendering 
quicker and more efficient service: 


1. The Legal Aid has become a district organization instead 
of carrying on all its work from one central office. Social workers, 
specially trained in legal aid, are in five of the ten district offices 
of the United Charities. In the general offices are four attorneys, 
the director of the Legal Aid Bureau, and two social workers. In 
1918, 96.3 per cent of the cases of the Legal Aid Society were settled 
without litigation. These cases are now handled in the districts. 
When court action becomes necessary the cases are transferred to 
the attorneys in the general office. The district offices of the United 
Charities are more convenient to the homes of the clients than an 
office in the loop of Chicago and through the districting of the work 
it is hoped to make the services of the society more available to 
those who need them. When clients come to the general office, those 
whose cases seem to demand litigation and those who are already 
involved in court action are kept. The others are transferred to 
the districts. 

2. A new relationship has been established with kindred societies. 

(a) All Jewish cases are referred to the Jewish Bureau of Per- 
sonal Service. Before the amalgamation only cases on which the 
Jewish Bureau of Personal Service was already registered were so 
referred. 

(b) All bastardy cases are referred to the complaint department 
of the Juvenile Court. An amendment to the Bastardy Law was 
passed in the 1919 session of the Illinois Legislature which gave 
the Juvenile Court concurrent jurisdiction with the Municipal Court 
in these cases. 

(c) All domestic cases are transferred to the social case work 
department of the United Charities. Domestic cases are social rather 
than legal and the general rule can safely be adopted that no divorce 
case nor any non-support nor annulment of marriage case should be 
taken by a Legal Aid Bureau unless social medicine has failed. 
There must of necessity be a few exceptions to any such general 
rule, as immediate legal action is necessary in some domestic cases, 
but the exceptions are few. 

3. A new relationship has been established with the Northwestern 
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University School of Law and it is hoped that the same relationshii_ 
will be extended to other schools. Senior students of the law school. 
under the direction of Professor Elmer M. Leesman, are requirec: 
to give nine hours a week (three half days) to the Legal Aid Bureau) 
(legal clinic). For this three hours a week credit is allowed. Each 
student spends part of his time in a district ofhce and part in the gen 
eral office assisting the attorneys in cases which are being litigated) 

4. Closer relationships with the Chicago Bar Association ara 
being sought. A committee of the directors of the Bar Association 
has already expressed itself as convinced that the Bar Associatior 
should be responsible for a certain proportion of the expenses ott 
the Legal Aid Bureau. Just what proportion, just how the amountt 
will be raised, and just what representation the Bar Association 
will have on the directorate of the United Charities, are yet to be 
determined. Me 

The main question which Mr. Smith! raises in discussing 
the type of legal aid which is a department of an organizec 
charity, is that a certain number of people will not come to z 
charity office who would come either to the office of a privatet 
corporation or to a public office. That may be true. So far in 
Chicago no clients have been heard of who objected to tha 
present organization. ‘There may be some who object, how- 
ever, and do not express themselves to the workers, and there 
may be others who do not come. Mr. Smith points out that 
the work of the Legal Aid Department of the United Chari- 
ties of St. Paul nearly doubled after its removal from the 
Wilder: Charity Building to a private office building. Some 
thing should be added to this evidence, viz., that the work of 
any of the other societies in the Wilder Charity Building 
might have increased in the same way by moving out of the 
building. Some of the workers in that building in other so- 
cieties than the Legal Aid feel that their work is handicapped 
by being in a building which is so prominently labeled 
“charity.” 

Probably the person who is in need of advice and counsek 
about his material welfare and in need of assistance to regain 
an independent position feels the same about advertising his 
condition as does the person in need of legal aid in order tai 
obtain justice. ‘There are, of course, exceptions in both! 
classes. The professional beggars are still with us and will 
be found in both fields of service. The influences which kep 
some people away from the Legal Aid Department of the 
United Charities of St. Paul would also keep that same type 
of people away from the various other agencies in that build-! 
ing, which is so conspicuously a “ charity building.” 

A study has been made of the cases handled by the Legal 
Aid Society during the month of January, 1919, and the 
Legal Aid Bureau in January, 1920. In January, 1920, 
the Legal Aid Bureau’s case count of new cases was about 300% 
less than that of the Legal Aid Society in January, 1919. It is 
not possible to make an exact comparison, because no count: 
was kept this year of the domestic cases which were accepted asi 
United Charities cases when the original request was for leg 
assistance nor of the Jewish cases referred to the Bureau of 
Personal Service. 


By taking an average of the number of such cases handled 
by the Legal Aid Society in any one month, and adding that: 
number to the case count of the Legal Aid Bureau, the case: 
count for January, 1920, becomes practically the same as thew 
case count for January, 1919. It is, however, too soon to¢ 
form a final opinion on the increase or decrease of the work.: 
The problem is complicated by various other matters, such a 
the decrease in the work of a large majority of social service 
organizations during the past year, due to many different 
things, two of the main factors being plentiful employment} 
and the enforcement of prohibition. 

It is hoped that as a result of districting the work of thes 
Legal. Aid Bureau, the quantity will ultimately increase. It 
is also hoped that the quality of the work will constantly im- 
prove, because the social part of it has been made an integral 
part of the district work of the United Charities. 

Jor, D. Hunter. 


1 Justice and the Poor, by Reginald Heber Smith; p, 176 f. | 
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- Jesse Pomeroy’s Writings 


HE Survey is in receipt of a book of almost unique 
J interest. Its title, Selections from the Writings of Jesse 
Harding Pomeroy, tells nothing of the drama that is respons!- 
sle for its existence. Jesse Pomeroy has been a life prisoner 
n the Massachusetts State Prison at Charlestown since 1874— 
n other words, since he was fourteen years old. At that 
render age he killed a schoolboy companion, and he has been 
saying the penalty ever since. For forty-three years and a half 
Pomeroy was confined in a single cell, mingling not with the 
sther inmates; it is only for the past two years and a half that 
he has known the “larger liberty ” of the whole prison. Old 
friends of his boyhood days have steadfastly shown interest in 
him, and it is through their help that he is now able to publish 
this selection from his writings. The little paper-bound 
volume contains a picture of Pomeroy as he is today. The 
head is large and well shaped, the brow impressive; the hair, 
receding from the temples, has not yet all turned gray; but 
the eyes reflect the twilight of his physical and mental life, 
and the mouth and chin stand out in unattractive prominence. 
It is a picture of misdirected purpose and of years ill spent. 

Pomeroy’s book reveals the manner in which he has spent 
his life of isolation. From some of the titles we can see him 
in his cell acquiring what he calls “a good education ”’—for 
what purpose? Among the prose and poetical selections 
are: How I Learned Spanish, The Reading of Books, Some 
Momentous Events in History, A Boston Brew of Tea, Sir! 
and A La Miss Suffragette. His first view of a motion picture 
show, on January 10, 1916, recalls the magic lantern of his 
own unfinished boyhood, and gives him an occasion to tell his 
fellow prisoners, through the medium of The Mentor, the 
prison paper, something of what he has read about the zeo- 
trope, thaumatrope, stroboscope and other successive stages on 
the road to the modern motion picture machine. Unfortu- 
nately, Pomeroy could not acquire, even in the concentration 
of his cell, any real mental ability; there is nothing in his book 
of intrinsic merit. We do not know the facts about his per- 
sonality or his intellectual make-up; we question, however, 
whether it has tended much to enhance the reputation of our 
penal system for the intelligent treatment of offenders that 
no better way has been found to solve the problem presented 
by this man’s childhood crime than to keep him shut up in a 
prison for nearly half a century, not only away from all re- 
sources and influences that might have made a more useful 
life possible, but in the same environment that was designed 
for offenders of totally different personalities, qualities and 
needs. Incarceration should be largely a means to an end; for 
Jesse Pomeroy it has been his whole existence. 


A Prison Program 


fe EVING that prison work “is a technical job for 
which people should receive special training”, Hastings 
H. Hart, director of the department of child helping of the 
Russell Sage Foundation and also a specialist in penology, 
has recommended to the Board of Trustees of the New 
Castle County Workhouse at Wilmington, Del., that a school 
for the training of guards and officers be established at that 
institution, and that every effort be made to secure compe- 
tent and educated men for these positions. Such a plan, says 
Mr. Hart, has never been undertaken by any prison. The 
instruction, he thinks, should be simple and of “the most 
practical character.” ‘The school should be conducted by the 
warden, the deputy warden, the prison physician and one or 
two members of the board of trustees, first making sure that the 
warden himself is a competent man. Mr. Hart thinks that 
it would be possible to secure the assistance of able prison 


: 


administrators in holding such a school, mentioning specifi- 
cally Burdette G. Lewis, Calvin Derrick, L. N. Rob- 
inson, chief probation officer of the Philadelphia municipal 
court, Warden McClellan of the Westchester County Peni- 
tentiary, N. Y., and Major Lawes, warden of Sing Sing. 
Such men as these, he thinks, would be willing to visit the 
New Castle County Workhouse and share their experience 
and ideas with those attending the school. He suggests 
further that the board try to secure as officers “young men 
who are high school graduates and, perhaps, some of a higher 
grade of education.” He recalls the success of Mr. Derrick, 
when warden of the Westchester County Penitentiary, in 
enlisting as guards young men of this kind who brought to 
their work “enthusiasm and good will”. Prison guards, says 
Mr. Hart, should be vitally interested in their work and 
should ‘‘believe in the ‘possibility of developing character in 
prisoners.” In talking to the present New Castle county 
guards, he says, he discovered that “nearly every one of them 
freely admitted that he was a prison officer, not because of 
any particular interest in the work, but because he was in 
need of a job”. 

Mr. Hart, who was invited by the board to make a thor- 
ough study of the workhouse, found the women’s department 
the most unsatisfactory part of the plant. r weeks at a 
time the women prisoners do not set foot out of doors. There 
is a small yard, intended for recreation, to which the women 
are sometimes allowed to go in pleasant weather. ‘This yard 
is surrounded by buildings. It contains the whipping post, 
(Delaware’s relic of barbarism,) the stocks, (so constructed 
as to hold a prisoner by the neck and both arms,) and the 
gallows, which is set up in this yard when prisoners 
are executed. It “can hardly be considered,” says Mr. 
Hart, “a cheerful place of recreation.” Moreover, the 
women’s department has no kitchen, no dining room, no living 
room. ‘The women sit and eat either in a small work room 
or in the narrow corridor in front of the cells. There is no 
classification of prisoners, the following classes being kept in 
“close association”: the white, the colored, girls arrested for 
the first time, girls awaiting trial, those serving short sen- 
tences for misdemeanors, those serving long sentences for fel- 
onies, including murder, prostitutes and drug addicts. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Hart advises the board to establish 
a separate women’s prison at once, without waiting for the 
legislative appropriation that it has asked for. This can be 
done, he thinks, by securing a farm of 50 or 100 acres, either 
by gift, lease or purchase, and putting up inexpensive wooden 
shacks by the use of the board’s own lumber and the labor 
of male prisoners. 

Mr. Hart’s other recommendations include the abolition of 
contract labor on pants and overalls, and conference with 
labor unions and manufacturers in finding suitable substitute 
labor; the payment of wages to prisoners as an incentive to 
industry and a means of preserving their self-respect; the 
development of indoor recreation; the thorough medical 
examination of each incoming prisoner, and the introduction 
of self-government in a limited degree. In regard to wages, 
he suggests that these be fixed at the outset at about two- 
thirds of the current wages paid for free labor of like value, 
with the understanding that, as soon as the results of the 
labor system permit, full standard wages be paid. He fur- 
ther recommends that all wage-earning prisoners be charged 
with the actual estimated cost of their care and maintenance, 
the remainder to be credited to their account and to be used 
in the purchase of articles for their own consumption, for 
the maintenance of their families or in payment of fines where 
fines are a part of their sentences, Imprisonment for fine, 
Mr. Hart points out, is essentially imprisonment for debt, as 
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is also the detention pending trial of those who are unable 
to furnish bail. These persons are prisoners simply for lack 
of credit. ‘Ninety-five per cent of all inmates received at the 
workhouse during the past five years were either awaiting 
trial, and therefore not yet proved guilty, or were serving out 
fines and costs. 

Mr. Hart declares that no prison in the country has a more 
difficult task in establishing reformatory methods than the 
New Castle County Workhouse, largely because of the heter- 
ogeneous character of its population. He commends the ad- 
ministration of the prison farms and the education afforded 
prisoners. ‘The unusual reception accorded his report, which 
is nearly 10,000 words in length, is indicated by the fact that 
two Wilmington newspapers printed it in full and a third 
paper portions of it. 


The Movies Guilty ? 


re motion pictures contribute to delinquency in young 
oeople? Do they tend to prevent the growth of young 
people into useful, normal citizens? ‘These questions, says the 
Naticnal Board of Review of Motion Pictures, are often 
answered affirmatively by social workers as well as other 
people. Therefore the board recently sought answers to them. 
With the aid of the National Probation Association, it sent 
letters to the chief probation officers in cities having juvenile 
courts and over 10,000 population, asking what they 
thought about motion pictures in relation to bad conduct. 
Forty-two officers replied. ‘“I‘wenty-seven of these gave as 
their opinions. that the movies were not directly responsible for 
juvenile delinquency, the replies of ten were more or less non- 
committal and five expressed themselves as believing that the 
movies were an important’factor in causing waywardness 
among young people. 

An analysis of the replies, which the board has published in a 
pamphlet [Motion Pictures Not Guilty, The National Board 
of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
city] shows that several of the officers did not have in mind a 
very accurate notion of the relation between cause and effect. 
Thus one officer reported that among forty-two delinquent 
boys, thirteen stole in order to get money to go to the movies. 
Obviously the movie is not to be held seriously responsible in 
‘such instances as these; the boys might quite as well have 
stolen for any purpose that attracted them. A more convinc- 
ing case is that of the youngster who shot his comrade after 
the latter had signed a note saying “I gave him permission 
to shoot me”’; the shooting took place in the rear of a movie 
theater directly after a similar scene had been shown upon the 
screen. Unfortunately, however, the officer who reported this 
incident did not give any facts about the history of either of 
these two boys. Most of the illustrations purporting to reveal 
the movies as a cause of delinquency have to do with imitations 
by children of what they have seen on the screen; there is 
almost no evidence showing whether these particular children 
were already delinquent when their specific acts were per- 
formed, or whether the movies accentuated a tendency to de- 
linquency already existing as distinguished from merely sug- 
gesting to them certain ways of being delinquent. The inquiry 
shows the need for a far more intimate and painstaking 
study of the whole mental and environmental life of children 
before such questions as those propounded by the board can be 
adequately answered. 

One interesting trend of opinion is exhibited in the answers 
of those officers who exonerated the movie from responsibility 
for youthful waywardness. This is the view that bad condi- 
tions in the home and parental neglect contribute more directly 
to delinquency than do motion pictures. ‘Thus, the officer of 
Springfield, Ill., reports: 

In some cases where family discipline has been, lax, the motion 
picture has been a contributing cause, but in most instances, upon 


investigation, we find bad heredity and environmental influences, 
and delinquency would assert itself regardless of the motion picture. 


the Survey for September 6, 1919. ] 


Again, the officer at Hamilton, Ohio, says: at 

We have had but one case where the boy was regarded as || 
motion picture fiend; he was brought in for theft and upon submin 
ting to a medical examination proved to be feebleminded. Pi 
If the motion picture is to be indicted beyond other element, 
in the child’s surroundings, it will have to be upon far mom 
scientific data than the unprecise observations of persons wh! 
do not look further than the mere externals of acts committed 


Filth in Phoenix Jail 


A FEDERAL Grand Jury in Phoenix, Arizona, has juul 
recommended that no Federal prisoners be confined in try 
county jail there until it is made “more safe and sanitary 
The Grand Jury reports: 

We visited and inspected the Maricopa county jail where feder 
prisoners are kept and found it to be entirely too small and in 
very unsanitary, filthy and unhealthy and unsafe condition, am} 
found 54 prisoners confined in 16 cells. The juvenile cell—a smal 
dark filthy room—was occupied by two small boys with no hammeg 
or cot upon which to sleep, the inmates being compelled to slee 
upon the hard, filthy cement floor. Better ventilation should bt 
provided in the jail by replacing the solid sheet iron ceiling ove 
the cells or cages with iron bars or gratings. { 

The use of county jails for the confinement of federal pri: 
oners may yet prove to be a helpful means of calling attentio, 
to the deficiencies of these jails. [See Uncle Sam—Jailer i 


Homicides and Headlines — 
SSEMBLYMAN LORD, of New York, has introduce 

a bill making it unlawful for a newspaper or any othe 
publication to tell the details of a homicide or a homicide triz 
in a story more than one column wide or having a headline 1 
type larger than 36-point. However one may deprecate tk 
sensational display of crime news, one may wonder whethe 
the assassination of a president of the United States would ne 
be an occasion justifying a departure from Mr. Lord’s limit’ 
Then, too, it is a fair question whether the legislative hall - 
the best place from which to control journalistic practice tene 
ing to provoke an abnormal interest in the ways of offender# 
or whether more would not be gained by centering effort 
upon schools of journalism. 


Cpe Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research is at home in i 
new buildings on the State Hospital Grounds in Colum 
bus. The bureau was organized on its present basis som 
thing less than two years ago, with Henry H. Goddard = 
director. ‘The intent of the law establishing it was to mak 
it a research organization into the causes of juvenile delisi 
quency, and though that is still its primary purpose it is als 
a clearing-house for abnormal children of all types. Anyor 
having jurisdiction over a minor may bring his ward to tk 
bureau for examination and advice, and this opportunity 
being taken’ advantage of by an increasing number of parent 
physicians, schools, and institutions. Children, especially thoz 
sent by courts, who cannot be diagnosed without a period o 
observation, are taken into the bureau’s observation cottage 
for varying periods of time; there they can be studied mo 
intensively. While the bureau was in temporary quarters tk 
courts sent only their worst problems, recidivists and apparen 
incorrigibles, so that it has not been able to salvage as mar 
cases as it hopes to be able to do with its increased facilitie} 
So far the legislature has not been induced to appropriat 
money sorely needed for the institutions for the insane, cates 
tic, and feebleminded. The bureau is finding institutiona 
cases by the score and hundred, yet with the existing institw 
tions packed to the doors there is nothing to do but to let thes 
children remain in the community, thereby making possib 
continued misery and crime. 


A bill to abolish capital punishment was voted down tt 
other day in the Massachusetts House of Representatives yy 
171 to 20. 


LABOR LEADERS IN RECENT BOOKS 


= AND THE COMMON WELFARE _ 
Samuel Gompers. Compiled and edited 
tf Hayes Robbins. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
306 pp. Price $3.00; by mail of the Survey 
$3. 20. 

' B. WILSON 

By Roger W. Babson. Brentano’s. 276 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.20. 
EBS 

By David Karsner. Boni & Liveright. 
244 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
veY $1.70. 

HE LIFE OF FRANCIS PLACE 

By Graham Wallas. Alfred A. Knopf. 
415 pp. Price $3.50; by mail of the Sur- 
veY $3.75. 


An anthology, so to say, of what President 
ompers has said personally or through the 
merican Federation of Labor during the 
st thirty years, is this volume. The signi- 
ant pronouncements of the head of the 
merican labor movement are grouped in 
\apters beginning with “the philosophy of 
ie labor movement” and continuing 
rough ‘ ‘reconstruction.” Of necessity the 
1apters are broken into small segments in 
‘der to include the excerpts from many 
xcuments. That, however, is a gain to 
jose who would use the work as a volume 
‘ reference while it is no disadvantage to 
hers. 

‘The book which Mr. Robbins has com- 
Jed makes obviously no effort to appraise 
ie work of the president of the American 
ederation of Labor. Rather it places at the 
mvenience of some future biographer source 
aterial. This, too, is a service. In his in- 
oduction the compiler and editor does char- 
sterize Mr. Gompers as the pioneer of in- 
ustrial statesmanship. There are those, of 
yurse, who think that Mr.\Gompers has not 
oved with the times and that his sympa- 
lies are needlessly narrow. It is not worth 
hile to discuss the point here. It is sufficient 
1 recall that the official career of this 
dughty fighter has been contemporaneous 
ith labor’s rise to power in this nation. 
Or a generation now he has been the ac- 
‘edited spokesman of organized labor, and 
day none is able to challenge his title to 
lat position. 

‘Mr. Gompers is an excellent exponent of 
ie older tradition of political democracy. 
> he has seemed to cleave too religiously to 
lissez faireism, he has nonetheless been a 
aliant defender of free speech and of the 
her rights sanctioned by the American 
svolution. Such labors are not now to be 
rgotten. Moreover, as this book well 
1ows, during the dificult days when the 
iadow of war fell on these shores, Samuel 
rompers felt no uncertainty concerning the 
eed to challenge the Hohenzollerns. For 
ue leadership in that time he deserves 
uch of his country. 

Mr- Gompers has been eat, a prac- 
eal man—a very eloquent and forceful 
ader, it is true, but usually a man to base 
is decision on the facts which he observed 
ather than on more abstract principles. 
ome will count that gain and some loss. 
abor, however, has prospered under his ad- 
linistration, and by that criterion of success 
hich not even history scorns to adopt, his 
adership has been statesmanship. His book 
lso is for that reason important. 


ee * 
The career of William B. Wilson, sec- 
tary of labor, offers a rare opportunity for 


le biographer. The secretary of labor has 
| his own person lived through many of 


the characteristic and revealing experiences 
of our industrial age. He is the child of an 
immigrant. By the time he was nine years 
old poverty had driven him into the coal 
mines. At fourteen he was a labor official. 
Some of the worst influences of the time af- 
fected him. He knows from childhood mem- 
ory what it means to be evicted from a house 
in winter as an incident in the course of a 
strike. He remembers the sense of injus- 


tice which forced dealing with extortionate, 


company stores so long bred in workers. He 
has been unrighteously imprisoned. He has 
been an involuntary wanderer, blacklisted 
because he was faithful to the ideals of col- 
lective action. He has hungered and he has 
seen his family in want. He has come into 
conflict with that system of improvised in- 
dustrial law called the injunction. He has 
achieved personal and political success in 
spite of enormous handicaps and for seven 
years he has been the first representative 
which organized labor has had in an Ameri- 
can cabinet. In such a life surely there is 
drama of very great value. 

To its telling Roger W- Babson of Welles- 
ley Hills has addressed himself. Mr. Bab- 
son has both succeeded and failed. He has 
done effectively what he set out to do. He 
has failed to do the much greater thing, such 
for example, as that which Graham Wallas 
has accomplished in his Life of Francis 
Place. Mr. Babson has written an uncritical 
book. His knowledge of the material he 
treated is that of the ordinary newspaper 
interviewer. It wants background and dis- 
crimination. His style lacks force and dis- 
tinction. In a word, his book is not a biog- 
raphy insofar as biography is an art. But 
this is not to condemn it. For while the 
author himself admits the incoherence of! his 
production he justifies it by his purpose. 
This is “to give manufacturers, merchants 
and other employers a correct view of the 
Department of Labor and its work.” Tested 
by this standard of propaganda and not by 
that of scholarship or of literature, the ob- 
jective Mr. Babson had in mind, his book 
has its decided utility and its interest. His 
work is reportorial but he is an honest re- 
porter. It is something of an achievement 
for one so distinctly an adviser to business 
executives to reproduce accurately the point 
of view of a labor leader. Mr. Babson did 
that. His performance has furthermore 
“news value” and the running interest of a 
“feature story.” It should win the audience 
for which it is designed. If it does it will 
have served its not unimportant end. 

Meantime, however, another and a larger 
life of Secretary Wilson should sometime be 
written. Perhaps in the days to come the 
secretary himself will find leisure for it. 
Whatever the result of the Presidential elec- 
tion, he is not likely to desire another four 
years of office. The human records of the 
industrial development of this country are 
so few that a frank and thoughtful autobiog- 
raphy, a narrative of memories in the Penn- 
sylvania mine, of the days when union labor 
was finding itself, of his own rigorous expe- 
riences as a miner and as a wanderer, of the 
means he utilized to eke out a subsistence 
during these sad years when hard toil in a 
basic industry did not yield to him a living 
wage, would be a great contribution to the 
understanding of America. 


ee * 
David Karsner of the New York Call has 


written an interesting and moving book 
about Eugene V. Debs. The man who 


though in the penitentiary is still counted 
the most conspicuous Socialist in the United 
States, is an appealing figure. He has been 
able to touch the emotions of men to a degree 
not approached by many. After the Ameri- 
can Railway Union strike when Debs was 
about to be sent to jail charged with con- 
tempt of court he received the following 
message from Eugene Field, the poet: 
“Dear Gene: 

I hear you are to be arrested. When 
that time comes you will need a friend. I 
want to be that friend. EUGENE FIELD.” 


That expression just as also James Whit- 
comb Riley’s verses to Debs or Owen R. 
Lovejoy’s letter of friendship to him in 
prison showed the peculiar quality of the 
man. Always during his career the great 
emotional orator of some part of the radical 
movement he has nonetheless continuously 
had the affection of many who cherished 
philosophies differing from his own. 

The years covered by Debs’ career have 
been full of struggles. He quickly ran the 
gamut of trade unionism. He risked all that 
he had, his life, for his principles. With 
his rich gifts he might have won prosperity 
and acclaim. In one of the regular political 
parties he might have aspired to high office. 
Debs preferred the lonely mission of work- 
ing with a minority and consistently he has 
had the courage to pay whatever penalties 
his choice exacted. 

An old man now he is in the penitentiary 
because of a speech made during the war. 
This was construed to be in violation of the 
Espionage Act. The Supreme Court upheld 
the lower court and Mr. Justice Holmes an- 
nounced the decision of the high court. Of 
his legal guilt, therefore, there can be little 
question. But after that is admitted the 
contrast between our attitude toward the 
German Socialist, Dr. Liebknecht, and Eugene 
V. Debs is striking. When Liebknecht went 
to jail because his Socialist principles op- 
posed all wars America applauded an hon- 
orable man. Our toleration does not extend 
to Debs even though he is a much milder 
type of Socialist than Dr. Liebknecht turned 
out to be. History is full of such irony. 

Mr. Karsner tells a good story, apparently 
based on conversations he has had with 
Debs. His work is not critical, nor does he 
use the historical sources to the extent that 
he might under different circumstances. All 
this, however, is merely to say that a robin 
is not a lark. Of its own kind,—the quickly 
written journalistic biography founded 
chiefly on the interview—this life of Debs is 
excellent. 


* * * 


The American edition of Graham Wallas’ 
life of Francis Place is chiefly a reprint of 
the original edition printed in 1898. It is a 
tribute to Mr. Wallas’ excellence as a critic 
as well as to the soundness of the first per- 
formance that after twenty-one years he 
found little to change. His account of this 
fascinating pioneer of the British labor move- 
ment is a classic in biographical research. 

The career of Francis Place spanned the 
beginnings and the early development of the 
industria! revolution. Born in 1771, he was 
a young man when the fires of the French 
Revolution illuminated the world. He was 
a trade unionist when unions were outlawed 
by Parliament as conspiracies. He engaged 
in bitter industrial struggles and paid those 
terrible penalties which are exacted only of 
working men who are loyal to their fellows. 
He became a liberal, and after he had made 
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Acquaintance Subscription to Jan. 1, 1921, $2. 


THH CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 712 H. 40th St., 
Chicago. 

For the enclosed $2 please send me TH 
CHRISTIAN CBHNTUBY, weekly, until Jan. 1, 
1921, and a copy of The Protestant, by Burris 
Jenkins, 


32) TA 


Keep your religious thinking abreast of your other 
thinking! 


‘Ce 
CHRISTIA 
CENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors 


1 THESE days of great thinking on world themes, 
constructive leaders must think greatly on Christian 
A notable series of brilliant and candid articles 
by leading American thinkers, covering the entire range 
of typical present-day opinion from orthodox apologetic 
to radical criticism, is now appearing in THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CENTURY, on the general subject— 


“Will the Church Survive?”’ 


The most significant journalistic offering in the history of the 
American religious press. Among the writers are: 


The Subscription Price of 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTuRY is Three Dollars a Year. 


New Subscribers note two special acquaintance offers in coupons below. 


Tear off and mail today 


Dr. Shailer Mathews 

Dr. Burris Jenkins 

Dr. Edward Scribner Ames 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell 

Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie 

Mr. Max Eastman 

Mr. Carl Sandburg 

Dr. H. D. C. Maclachlan 
and others. 


YEU V UNTO UED AE Tf TTTOe C PUAUONOORAU EOD CNOUOOOOND LAD COND ERLANGEN 


Five Months’ Acquaintance Subscription, $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHNTURY, 712 BH. 40th St., 
Chicago, 


For the enclosed $1 please send me THE 
CHRISTIAN CuNTURY for a trial peri 
months (22 issues), aoe 


a fortune he was an influence in the poigp 
of the kingdom. To his efforts are attrif 
able some of the important beginningyp 
social legislation. oa 

A breeches maker by trade and laterme 
master of a busy tailor shop, Francis Fi 
was an avid seeker after knowledge. 


Place’s friendships during all these y@ 
his sojourn with James Mill and Benx 
at Ford Abbey, his relations with Will 
Godwin and Robert Owen, the personat 
tails which he recorded from his asseg 
tions, all these combine to give his li! 
rare interest. 

In piecing together this record, Mr. ¥ 
las performed Herculean labors for, : 
though the Place memoranda are 
Francis Place had been practically forge 
when this book was published. Per 
American scholars will take to heart the 
ample. Our own industrial history 
rich opportunities. There were brave 
wise men who sacrificed much that ot 
might have a better chance at living. 
lives of many of these pioneers are yé 
be written. 3 


CONFERENCES 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ERHAPS the two most interesting s| 

in the union just now are North 
kota and North Carolina. The economic 
periments of the Nonpartisan Leagu 
North Dakota have attracted more atte 
and have naturally aroused more coi 
versy than the social measures afte 
health, education, and almost every « 
aspect of the public welfare, which | 
put North Carolina in the front rani 
progressive states. For progress is t 
judged not by the existing conditions bw 
the courage and thoroughness with 
admittedly bad conditions are. exposed 
corrected. Governor Thomas W. Bid 
whose four-year term is about to expire, 
who is not eligible for reelection; Dr. = 
Branson, professor of rural social sciens 
the state university; A. W. McAlister 
Greensboro, author of the law establis 
the state and county welfare boards 
chairman of the committee which pres# 
the comprehensive and excellent resolu 
adopted at the State Conference for § 
Service on March 25; Roland F. Bea 
state commissioner of public welfare, 
Dr. W. S. Rankin, secretary of the } 
Board of Health, are among those w 
names are most frequently heard as? 
sponsible for the awakening of the ¢ 
Dr. William Louis Poteat, president of VW! 
Forest College, and Mrs. Thomas W. Liit 
wife of the professor of French in Davii 
College, were respectively president 
secretary of the State Conference of Sé 
Service. This conference has been in ¢ 
ence for eight years and it is largely thre 
its initiative that many of the progres 
public measures have been enacted and | 
the public opinion on which their succe 
operation will depend has been created. 

Professor Branson has told the stor 


Atlantic City and Mr. McAlister, 
fully, at the state conference in Golds 
but it is so impressive that a caren 
capitulation will not be amiss. 

The state has been brought into the ri 
tration area by the improvement of its 
statistics and a health law comparabl| 
those of Ohio and New York has beent 
acted. Medical and dental inspectio: 
school children and free treatment of 
who need it are provided. Some six 


ee, 


THE 


ed social workers, including public health 
irses, probation officers and directors of 
elfare boards, are actually at work in the 
unties of the state. The common school 
nd has been nearly doubled by a special 
x which will yield over three million dol- 
ts and permit a minimum six months 
rm in every district. There is an increase 
' 50 per cent in the salaries of teachers. 
n illiteracy commission with an appropria- 
yn of $25,000 has been created. A stand- 
d child labor law and compulsory school 
tendance law are in force. Bonds have 
en issued for nearly three and a half mil- 
ms for enlarging and equipping public in- 
itutions. A cooperative credit union law, 
led the best in the United States, has led 
the creation of more farm credit unions 
an in all of the rest of the states com- 
ned—so at least Professor Branson testified 
year ago. The law requires a juvenile 
jurt and a probation officer in every county, 
ough the same person may act as attend- 
ice officer and as director of public welfare. 
a fact, an unusual feature of the county 
relfare system is that the director of public 
elfare is charged with the supervision of 
le attendance and probation service, with 
course a special staff for each when the 
nount of work to be done requires it and 
ublic opinion is educated to the point of 
aying for it. The state has also a rural 
corporation law and a state commission 
larged with rural organization and recrea- 
on. 
North Carolina, like Virginia, is dealing 
ith the fundamental question of race re- 
tions in a new and open minded spirit 
hich promises well for the future. There 
a widespread readiness to face facts as 
ley are; not merely the one fact of a de- 
land for racial integrity but the numerous 
ther facts which constitute the grievances 
F the Negro. There could be no plainer or 
lore convincing statement of these griev- 
mees and of practicable methods for their 
lleviation than were made in this southern 
mference by Dr. A. M. Moore, of Dur- 
am, who is at the head of a large insurance 
usiness among Negroes in southern states, 
ad by Miss Clara Cox, of High Point, one 
t the three speakers from the State Fed- 
tation of Women’s Clubs. That the just 
tievances of the Negro should thus have 
vice from both races is not in itself excep- 
onal but that this cause should be regarded, 
‘ithout a dissenting voice, as demanding 
jual and equally sympathetic consideration, 
ith other social questions of an urgent kind, 
‘certainly reason for congratulation. 
‘Leaders of social service are well aware 
lat they have made only a beginning in 
leit long campaign. They realize also, 
owever, that North Carolina is now a bil- 
Maire state, no longer, a poverty stricken 
late. Enough wealth is now produced to 
>» whatever the social needs of the state re- 
lire to have done. B.D. 
th pest 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
\GEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.,.REQUIRED 
iY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
4, 1912, of the Survey, published weekly at 
Jew York, N. Y., for April 1, 1920. 
|State of New York, County of New York, ss. 
iefore me, a Commissioner of Deeds in and 
Dy the State and county aforesaid, personally 
ppeared Paul U. Kellogg, who, having been 
uly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
tat he is the Editor of the Survey, and that 
je following is, to the best of his knowledge 
Qd belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
lanagement (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
Aion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
te date shown in the above caption, required 
y the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Yetion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
tinted on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the 
blisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
388 managers are: Publisher, Survey Asso- 
mates, Inc., 112 East 19th Street, New York 
tty; Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19th 
treet, New York City; Managing Editor, Paul 
* Kellogg, 112 East 19th Street, New York 


ity; Business Manager, Arthur P, Kellogg, 112 
ast 19th Street, New York City. 
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Mec Cutcheon’s 


Daintiest Springtime Lingerie 


Or FRENCH CREATION 


An exquisite collection of new models of Nainsook, 
Triple Voile and Handkerchief Linen, breathing 
the very spirit of France and spring newness. Some 
are dainty with hand embroidery or drawn-work 
while others are trimmed with Val or Irish Lace. 


Porto RICAN AND PHILIPPINE MODELS 


Envelope chemises and night gowns fresh from Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, revealing all the dainti- 
ness and substantial quality for which these island 
workers are famous. Fashioned of Nainsook, hand 
embroidered and hand stitched. 
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AMERICAN-/MIADE 


A display of Gowns, Envelope Chemises, Drawers 
and Bloomers of Wash Satin and Crepe de Chine, 
offering a wide choice of attractive, well made styles. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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2. That the owners are: (Give names and appear upon the books of the company but 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses holder appears upon the books of the company 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
or more of the total amount of stock.) Survey the name of the person or corporation for 
Associates, Inc., 112 Bast 19th Street, a non- whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
commercial corporation under the laws of the that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
State of New York with over 1,500 members. ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
It has no stocks or bonds. President, Robert belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
W. deForest, 30 Broad Street, New York City; under which stockholders and security holders 
Vice-President, John M. Glenn, 130 Bast 22nd who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
Street, New York City; Treasurer, Arthur P. pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
Kellogg, 112 Bast 19th Street, New York City; capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
Secretary, Arthur P. Kellogg, 112 East 19th and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
Street, New York City. any other person, association, or corporation 

38. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
and other security holders owning or holding stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, stated by him. [Signed] Paul U. Kellogg, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there Editor of the Survey. ' 
are none, so state.) None. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giy- day of March, 1920. [Seal.] Martha Hoh- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and mann, Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York. 


security holders, if any, contain not only the Residing in New York County, register No. 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 20052. My Commission expires April 28, 1920. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AFFILIATED COMMITTEES FOR BETTER 
FILMS—Membership open. Address National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Varied informational 
service on entertainment and educational films 
adapted to needs of community organizations, 
churches, schools. Also service for city officials. 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
a professional organization of four thousand 
members. Following its war work it is enter- 
ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
“Books for Bverybody’’ movement for which 
it is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
out libraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish libraries in their plants; 
to promote the use of good books on American 
ideals and tradition. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, 
Pres., Social Service Department, Indiana Uniti- 
versity, Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon Ex. 
Sec., University Horpital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
zation to promote development of social work in 
hospitals and dispensaries, Annual Meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
B. 23rd St., New York. For public employment 
efiices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance; one 
day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
8t., Baltimore. 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 
AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
, and for training 
men in the profession of community leadership. 
Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
College, New York. Organized for betterment 
ef conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishers Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. 121i Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership 
(entitles to Review and other publications) $1. 


FHE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- | 


CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
iy bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
385 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 
CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
ICA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse public interest in the 
health of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
to develop new methods of interesting children 
in the forming of health habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
health workers and health literature for chil- 
dren; to advise in organization of local child 
health programme. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)— 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
helps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, deter- 
mines policies and assumes complete control of 
the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. §&, 
Braucher, sec’y. 

EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
inheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL Of THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations, Rev. Charles S. 


Urges prenatal, obstetrical and, 


Macfariand. gen’l sec’y; 106 BH. 22nd St., New 
York, 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. EF. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 


cies tor the relief and reconstruction of. 


the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 

National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl EH. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 

HLAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. EB. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres,; KF. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Nelther a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. International system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 
THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., Fourth 
Ave. at 23rd St., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial crip- 
ples. Publishes reports on reconstruction work 
here and abroad, and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women, Annual membership $3, $5, and 
325; includes monthly, ‘‘‘The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
eal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
admin'stration; education; delinquency, health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar-~ 
terly, ‘‘The American Child.’’ Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. | 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTER FOR MENTAL 
MYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
eal Directors, Dr. Frankwood BE. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene’’; quarterly: $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; —————————_,, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Bast 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL wo 
—Owen R. Lovejoy, pres., New York; 3 
Parker, gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, ¢ 
cago. General organization to discuss p 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increase ; 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings s 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamph) 
etc, Information bureau. Membership $3. + 
annual meeting New Orleans, April 14- 21, 1 
Main Divisions and chairmen: 
Children—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 
Delinquents and Correction—Bernard Glu 
M. D., New York. 
eaith—-George J. Nelbach, New York. 
Public Agencies and Institutions—Robert 
Kelso, Boston. ‘ 
The Family—Amelia Sears, Chicago. 
Industrial and Economic Conditions—Flors 
Kelley, New York. ! 
The Local Community—H. S. Braucher, N. 
Mental Hygiene—C. Macfie Campbell, M. | 
Baltimore. 
Organization of Social Forces—Willilam J, 3 
ton, Detroit. } 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in Ame 
—Allen T. Burns, New York. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SE 
ICK—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’m, 257 Mad 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 4 
unteer woman power of the country for spe 
service along social and economic lines; 
operating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. FOR 5 
HEALTH—NURSING—HElla Phillips Cran: 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New ¥ 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of py 
health nursing; to develop standards of t 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of ir 
mation. Official organ, the ‘‘ Public He 
Nurse,” subscription included in mena 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHAI!i 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 BE. 22di 
New York. A cooperative guild of social w 
ers organized to supply social organizations 4 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work 
structively through members for professix 
standards, 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY. 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; 
Vv. Johnson, sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave., 
York. Composed of social agencies workin; 
guide and protect travelers, especially w 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIAT 
381 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hat 
M. D., Managing Director. Information ai 
organization, education, institutions. nux 
problems and other phases of tubere 
work. Headquarters for the Modern He 
Crusade. Publishers “Journal of the Outi 
Life,” ‘American Review of Tuberculosis ’” 
“ Monthly Bulletin.” 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social | 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
Bast 23d St., New York. Investigates condi 
of city life as a basis for practical work; t 
Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UM 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 
Randolph St. (Room 1003), Chicago, Ill. St# 
for self-government in the work shop thr 
organization and also for the enactme 
protective legislation. Information given. 
cial organ, ‘‘ Life and Labor.” 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSO” 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, # 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neigi 
hood and community center activities ané 
ministration. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATT(¢ 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the cx 
of race degeneracy and means of race imp\ 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Bel 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, | 
lecture courses and various allied activities: 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Gi 
dir.; 130 E. 28d St., New York. Departmigf 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, E 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studiesi# 
brary, Southern Highland Division. ‘“ The 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation | 
to the public in practical and inexpensive } 
some of the most important results of its 
Catalogue sent upon request.” 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Wodc 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 |® 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for infd 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, c 
gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution fa 
training of Negro Youth; an experimer 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the S 
furnishes information on all phases of the 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methie 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, t 
A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y; Tuskegee, Alal 


The New School 
for Social Research 


wishes to award six fellowships of 
$2,000 each for the academic year 
1920-21, to put trained workers into 
the field of direct investigation. Busi- 
_ hess trends, trade unionism, labor 
statistics, production and distribution 


of goods, relation between production 


' costs and selling costs, and the dis- 
- tribution of incomes in the United 
States are typical of the fields of 
research in which the school desires 
to use these fellowships. To this end 
the school asks contributions of 
$5 and up, which may be sent to the 
Treasurer, 


WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL 


The New School for Social Research 
465 West 23rd Street, New York 


An intensive two weeks’ course in 


HOW TO ORGANIZE AND 
' CONDUCT NUTRITION 
CLINICS AND CLASSES 


Boston, April 5-17, 1920. Open to 
social workers, nurses and others in- 
terested in the care of underweight 
and malnourished children. Director 
William R. P. Emerson, M.D. Fee 
$5v.90, including all materials. Lim- 
ited number partial scholarships. Ad- 
dress Mabel Skilton, Secretary Nutri- 
tion Clinics for Delicate Children, 44 
Dwight Street, Boston. 


The Summer Quarter ! 
Courses are equivalent in educational @ 
and credit value to those offered in 4 
other quarters of the year. yr 
The undergraduate colleges, the graduate & 
Schools and the professional schools pro- 
vide courses in Arts, Literature, Science, ¢ 
Coni..crce and Administration, Educa- 6 
tion, Law, Divinity and Medicine. ; 
Ideal place for recreation as well as @ 
study. Golf, tennis, rowing, ete. Two 
great parks and Lake Michigan within 
walking distance. ; 
Byocnts may register for either term or 

oth. 


Ist Term—June 21—July 28 
2nd Term—July 29—Sept. 3 


Write for complete announcement. 
Che University of Chiragn 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PDPPDPPDPOOPPPIPPPOPD- 


Northampton 
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Just a Hint 


Landlord and Tenant. Instead of playing the 


game of rent profiteering, Dr. George Woodward, one of 
the biggest landlords in Philadelphia, has a hobby all his 
own. He tells how he “decreases his profit and increases 
his happiness” by making tenants into “ near house owners.” 


Psychology and Social Work. A new tool for 


social workers is advocated by Katherine Murdock of the 
staff of the New York School of Social Work—illustrated by 
ave. OS. ease.) 


The England the Workers Want. In a series 


Salleh dala Decca eed al ial tie i 
of articles written in part by Arthur Gleason, our English 


correspondent, and in part by far-sighted young leaders of 
the British labor movement, the SuRVEY gives its readers 
a chance to foresee the industrial trend abroad and to antici- 
pate developments at home. 


Red Cross in the After-War Zone. Cleaning 


up is part of the day’s work. But no war achievement of 

e American Red Cross has been greater than its peace-time 
task of withdrawing from France without suddenly with- 
drawing aid. Knowlton Mixer, commissioner for the De- 
vastated Area of Northern France and Belgium, just 
returned from abroad, describes how the Red Cross quietly 
and helpfully has turned over its refugee work to French 
committees. 
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You Can Read These Articles and - 


Many TimesThis Number. Simply- 


Sign your name. Send $4 to 
THE SURVEY, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


FOR YOUR VACATION 


Summer Courses in Social Science at 


Smith College 


July 6th—August 31st 
1920 


COURSES FOR SOCIAL WORKERS AND TEACHERS 
Child Psychology 


Community Analysis 
Community Health 
Community Service 
Mental Tests 


Industrial Problems 
Public Health 
Social Medicine 
Social Psychiatry 
Social Psychology 


Government as a factor in social work 
Problems in Government connected with social work 


TRAINING COURSES FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Community Service 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


For information address The Director 


THE SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Massachusetts 


a 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


“ The replies to our advertisements came from many directions and from all over 
the country as well as from such an intelligent, high-grade group of social workers. 
If I had not believed before that you had such a wide alice eakicye I should 

know it from this concrete experience with your advertising columns.”’—K. P. H. 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 5 cents per word or initial, including the address or 
box number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.00. 

Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see elsewhere on this page. 


Address Advertis- 
ing Department 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Case consultant for large 
Jewish family agency. Work under ideal 
conditions. Only experts and persons of 
anusual training and ability need apply. 
State education, training, experience and 
salary expected. Address 3390 Survey. 


WANTED: Social workers, men and 
women, for positions in the South. Must 
be capable of organizing and promoting 
general social service and health programs 
in communities which, before the war, had 
practically no organized Social Work. The 
work is largely in rural communities and 
small cities. Worker must be executive 
and promoter as well as case worker. Ad- 
dress 3413 Survey. 


WANTED: Visiting Jewish housekeeper 
to assist in Case Department. Opportunity 
for constructive work. Preferably one 
trained in dietetics and competent to work 
with families. Good salary. Address with 
full particulars, including age, experience 
and reference to Superintendent, United 
Jewish Charities, No. 731 West Sixth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED: Matron (Jewess) for Con- 
'valescent Home, taking care of adults and 
specializing in treatment of anemic children. 
Must have experience in institutional ad- 
ministration. Good salary. Trained nurse 
with social experience; or one trained in 
children’s work preferred. Opportunity, for 
lcreative work. Address with particulars, 
including age, experience afid reference, to 
the Superintendent, United Jewish Chari- 
pee No. 731 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, 

hio. 


WANTED a highly educated man to 
take charge of a Community Center in 
Dayton, Ohio. Work far-reaching and ex- 
tensive plans for future. Apply to. Mrs. 
G. Harrirs Gorman, Dayton, Ohio, First 
and Perry Streets. 


WANTED: Matron (Jewish) in a small 
institution on Staten Island. Knowledge of 
“cooking and laundering essential. Apply 
1 West 93rd Street, eosrat 22. Tele- 
phone Riverside 3521. 


WANTED: By experienced social work- 
er, position in New York City, with child- 
placing agency as executive or staff worker, 
Address 3484 Survey. 

WANTED: Experienced woman. Ma- 
tron and managing housekeeper. Summer 
Outing House for Jewish mothers and chil- 


dren. May till September. Apply Mrs. 
Martin Barbe, 4922 Blackstone  Ave., 
Chicago. 


PRIMARY TEACHER WANTED for 
summer (May to September). Also in Sep- 
tember for following year in home school 
for six backward children. Must be willing 
to share with other teachers in personal 
care of children, guiding play and occupa- 
tions outside school. Miss Charlotte Hos- 
kins Miner, South Orange, N. J. Tel. 
S. O. 774. 


WANTED: Woman to take charge of 
girls’ department. Preferably one with in- 
stitution experience. Apply Hebrew Or- 
phans Home, 12th St. and Green Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Supervisor for Boys. Apply 
to the Hebrew Orphans Home, 12th St. 
and Green Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Matron for Children’s 
Emergency Home, Southerner preferred. 
State experience and salary expected. Ad- 
dress Robert H. Biggar, Augusta, Ga. 


TWO EXPERIENCED DIETITIANS 
wanted at once. One to inaugurate and 
direct nutrition work for children in 
Springfield. The other to conduct educa- 
tional milk campaign. Address full particu- 
jars and salary requirement to Roscoe C. 
Edlund, Hampden County, Improvement 
League, Springfield, . Mass. 


WANTED: Resident Household Man- 
ager at the Young Women’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation. Apply in person at 31 West 110th 
Street. 


WANTED: Young Jewish woman. Case 
work knowledge. Director of small neigh- 
borhood house. Eastern City. Address 
3482 SuRVEY. 


TRAINING SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 
Large manufacturer of men’s clothing in 
middle west is in market for high grade 


‘man capable of organizing and supervising 


school for hand sewers and machine opera- 
tors and foremen training courses. Must 
possess knowledge of sectional operations 
in this industry, broad training in vestibule 
and training school work, and ability to 
work out a real training plan and to put 
across actual instruction. Address concise 
statement of your qualifications, age and 
present earning capacity to box 3481 Survey, 


aay 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


“WANTED: By secretary of southern 
school, position for four months after May 
thirtieth, as traveling or home companion. 
Equipped to take entire charge of nervous 
case or chronic invalid. College graduate. 
pect auc eC ies ote SS, 


A MAN who has had long experience in 
Civic Organization Work in the East, 
particularly in connection with Improve- 
ment Associations, Good Government Clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce and Organized 
Labor, desires an opportunity for com- 
munity organization on the Pacific Coast. 
Address 3356 Survey. 


POs 
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YOUNG WOMAN desires posit, 
Executive and medical experience. Rip 


or city. Best reference. ‘Addrese? : F 
SURVEY. 
EX-CLERGYMAN and wife to i§ 


charge of Settlement or Community Wy ; 
in Eastern Town or City. Long expe 
ence in Social Service Work. Add 
3479 SURVEY. 


WOMAN PHYSICIAN will travel, uj) 
or camp for substantial remuneration. -§ 
cellent social and professional referer: ; 
A. M. A. Address 3479 Survey. A | 


COLORED LADY—teacher mission} 
Central America, wishes to communic 
with persons interested in foreign miss 
work. Address 3480 Survey. 


WANTED by experienced handi 
and Social Service Worker, opening in 
near some of the large Eastern cit 
Address 3450 Survey. 


A SUPERINTENDENT of a New Yu 
Orphanage, seeks a field of greater uses 
ness; experienced in Cottage and Cong: 
gate ‘plan. Character building and mod¢ 
methods predominate. Excellent Cred) 
tials. Address 3483 Survey. 


FOR SALE 


We will dispose of a completely new o 
fit of one addressing machine (Ellio 
with motor and counter attachment, 3 « 
cabinets and 60 metal trays. This equ 
ment has never been used and is in p 
fect condition. Cash offers only. Imr 
diate shipment. Address 3419 Survew 


FURNISHED APARTMENT TO L 
PROFESSOR’S FAMILY wishes 
sublet artistically furnished 8-room apz 
ment; 2 baths; in Columbia neighborha 
June- September inclusive. Large, c< 
airy rooms facing park. Terms reasonali 
references exchanged; may be seen < 
evening or by appointment. 416 W 
122nd Street, Recher 4475 Moran 


TOURS 


Go to Europe at our Expense 4 ‘ 


te organisa 
wf small parties. Write 


today for plan and progra: 
UNIVBRBITY TOURS, Boe 8. u. 426. Wiimes 


DIPLOMAS 


DIPLOMAS—One or a thousand. 
lustrated circular mailed on request. Ant 
& Rollinson, Designers, Engrossers, 2 
Broadway New York Citv 


DIPLOMAS § artistically 


engrossed 


Clarence C. French, Artist- -Engross: 
Circular. Address: Box 607, Kalamaze 
Michigan, 


Personnel Adviser 
Experienced in the handling of both. 


men and women. I will submit de- 
tailed plans to meet your require- 
ments, based upon exhaustive in- 
vestigation of your plant, with or 
without provision for supervising 
Operation of plan after its adoption. 
Address 3468 Survey. 


A SSS 


sf PE OUR YOR AP REL 


lew York Schoel of Medical Gymnastics 
1 Massage offers a practical and theo- 


ical course in Swedish Exercises, Mas- 
¢, Baking, El. Vibr., etc. Diploma. Po- 
ons and patients secured. Apply Carl 8. 
u, Director, Sydenham Bidg., 616 Madi- 
Ave. Tel.: Plaza 1349 and Plaza 1476, 
+ York City. 


- The Functional Relationships of 
Fifteen Case Working Agencies 
A eae a ole en rena 


Disclosed by a Study of 421 Families and 
the Report of The Philadelphia Intake 
ie Committee 

BUREAU FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 

K SEYBERT INSTITUTION 
ice 5c. 1432 Pine Street, Phila., Pa. 


is 


JMMER INSTITUTES IN JEWISH 
MAL SERVICE CONDUCTED 
mek THE AUSPICES OF THE 


YERATED JEWISH CHARITIES | 


BOSTON. Maurice B. Hexter, Execu- 
Director. The Federated Jewish 
rities of Boston, Mass., announces a 
Ss of seven intensive training courses of 
e weeks each for Jewish communal 
kers and volunteers from July 6 to 27. 
itutes, covering basic principles and 
ods, visits to a selected group of social 
cies of Boston, and concentrated field 
k, will be offered in the following fields: 
d Welfare; Delinquency; Family Case 
‘4k; Recreation; Health and Medical 
al Service; Social Research and Sta- 
2s; and Jewish Education. The Insti- 
s will be in general charge of social 
kers of the highest professional stand- 
_ Special accommodations will be pro- 
d for out-of-town students. For details 
to dates, courses, fees, etc, address 
irice B. Hexter, 25 Tremont Street, 
ton, Mass. 


ead 


LECTURES 
(he EI eT aU eS i eae 
ABBI EMANUEL STERNHEIM will 
‘¢ a limited number of lecture engage- 
its. For rates, subjects, and open dates, 
tess Rabbi Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa. 


‘DWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures and 

sultation Service. Address Miss Brandt, 

mm 1202, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
w York. 


a UNEXPLORED FIELD in Amer- 
lization : Organization and Activities of 
__ Immigrants themselves. Consultation 
fice in methods of teaching foreign- 
n adults. John Daniels, lately of Ameri- 
ization Study, Carnegie Corporation. 
dress 576 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


» CAMP FOR LITTLE FOLK 


Boys and Girls 7 to 12 years. 
Laura B. Garrett, 
. 529 West 138th Street, N. Y. C. 


As IT was, Is, and 
, A Feb pee BE. By 

nnie Besant, an 
tenecly interesting ible, 25c. The 
jarlet Review No. 1, 25c each. Diana, a Psy- 
\e-Physiological Sex Essay, 25c. The Cruci- 
‘© (agnostic), 4 different samples, 10c. 


-RAYMER'’S OLD BOOK STORE 
(30 First Ave. - - Seattle, Wash. 
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ATTENTION! 
The 47th Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social 


Work will be held in New Orleans, April 14th to the a2tst. 


New 


Orleans during that week will be the gathering place for social workers 
and socially minded citizens from all over the United States. 


Leaders in Social Reconstruction will present problems of National 
significance and universal interest. Opportunities for consultation will 
be provided and the entire session will be full of interest and helpful- 


ness to every one attending. 


In addition to this there will be New 


Orleans.in April with all of the hospitable concern for the welfare of 
its guests for which New Orleans has been famous for over a century. 


Make your plans to attend this meeting, for it will be full of value 
to every one interested in social work. 


For particulars address W. H. Parker, General Secretary, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago. 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


The Arbitrator endeavors to spread the spirit 
of the true religion that will make unneces- 
sary the separation of Caourch and State. 
$1. a year; 25 cents for 3 months. P. O. 
Box 42, Wall St. Station, New York City. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 

Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
published by the National Organization for 
Pane Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 

ork. 


eee 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a Vine, four weekly jnser- 
tiona; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Orier pamphlets from publishers, 


TROUBLE CasnS: A STUDY OF THD More DIFFI- 
CULT FAMILY PROBLEMS AND THR WORK 
Upon THM OF THD DETROIT SOcIAL AGEN- 
cins, by A. EH. Wood and Harry L. Lurie. 


$6 pp. 50 cents. Detroit Community Union, 
100 Griswold St., Detroit, 

IMMIGRATION LITPRATURE distributed by Na- 
tional Liberal Immigratiosa League, P. O. Box 


1261, New York, Arguments free. on re- 
quest. 


CHILD WELFARH HANDBOOK. Contains informa- 
tion of value to health officers, superintend- 
ents of schools, teachers, librarians, visiting 
nurses and social workers. Illustrates al 
the educational panels published by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. 36 Pages 9x12. 50 
cents, postpaid. 


PLHIRTY Ywars of LYNCHING IN THD UNITED 
STaTHs; a compilation, 105 pages; paper 
covers; fifty cents per copy. National Asso- 
elation’ for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, 70 Wifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Tun Swx Sipp or Lire, an explanation for 
young people, with an tmportant totroduction 
for elders, by Mary Ware Deunett. An ex- 
pee which really explains. Published 
Pe ees author, 350 West 55th St., New York 

y, 2 


Tun FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP, | Recon- 
struction pamphlet No. 6, National Catholic 
War Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D.C 


CReDIT UNIONS. Free on request to Mass. 


Credit Union Ass’n, 78 Devonshire St., 
Boston, 


—— eee 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NKW YORK 


Lapor’s PLAN ¥OER GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
AND D®MOCERACY IN THB OPDRATION OF THD 
RaiLeoaps. Based on statements by Glenn 
E. Plumb. Plumb Plan League, Machinists 
Building. Washington, D. C. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE First NATIONAL Co- 
OPHEATIVH CONVENTION. 306 pp. $1.00. Pub- 
lished by the Cooperative League of America, 
2 West 13th St., New York 


PHOPLY WHO Go To BrntTs. By Theresa Wolf- 


son. Pp. 24. I[llustrated. Price 15 cents. 
LS fea tis by National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 


Fagm LaBog V8. BER Ook ATTENDANCE, By 
Gertrude Folks. Pp. 20. Price 10 cents. 
Published by National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Statn Laws AND MINIMUM STANDARDS BOR 
CHILD PROTECTION. By Josette Frank. Pp. 
8. Single copies free. Published by Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 

STUDY OF DELINQUENT GikLS, Reprint Journal 
of Criminal Law, 36 pages, 1lic., from June 
Fees North Toledo Settlement, Toledo, 

io. 

TRADH WITH UKRAINE, UKBAINE’S NATURAL 
WHALTH, NEEDS AND COMMERCIAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES: Toe Ukrainian Co-operative 
Societies and Their Influence. 10 cents; 
Friends of Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C 

UKRAINE AND Russia, A Survey of Their 
Economic Relations, 10 cents; Friends of 
Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

PROTEST OF THE UKRAINIAN REPUBLIC TO THE 
U. S. AGAINST THE DELIVERY OF HaASTHRN 
GALICIA TO POLISH DOMINATION. Friends of 
Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


TH» JHWISH POGROMS IN UKRAINE. Compiled 
and issued by the Friends of Ukraine, Mun- 
sey Bldg., Wasbington, D, C. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


BIND 


The Survey may be kept for 
permanent ready reference in 
a special loose leaf binder, 
made with board sides. It 
is covered with stout buck- 
ram, THE SURVEY stamped 
in gold letters both on the 
back and on the side. Put 
in each issue as received. It 
does not mutilate issues, 


=————————————__ which may easily be re- 
moved and reinserted. At 


the end of each six months an index will be sent 
to you and the volume will then be ready for a 
permanent place in your library. 


Price $2.00 and postage. 


ity and adaptability for social | 
work and want, but cannot oa 
afford a year’s training for 
this profession, your applica- 4d 
tion for a fellowship of $850 | 
(the amount you will need a 
for tuition and living ex- 1 
penses) should be filed here | 
in New York” before April 
24th. Awards will be made 
before the middle of June. 


a I F you have ability, personal- 
| 
| 


SFOS o> 
SRS gee a Pee 


© *-If yours is the good fortune to attend the 
at National Conference of Social Work in Bae! | 
New Orleans (April 14th to 21st), by con- Be. | 
ference with the secretary of this School | 
you may secure full information regarding 
fellowships and the courses offered in the 
summer session and during the regular 
academic year. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


